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It is nearly two years since Appletons’ Readers were published, and only 2,000,000 
of them have been printed and sold. “Failures” of this kind are in demand. 


“Appletons’ Readers Failure.” 


200 schools in Arkansas, 400 in Illinois, 300 in Indiana, 500 in lowa, 400 in Kansas, 
400 in Maine, 200 in Massachusetts, 600 in Missouri, 300 in New Jersey, 400 in New 
York, 1000 in Pennsylvania, 500 in Vermont, 1000 in Wisconsin, are using Appletons’ 
Readers with great success. 


‘“We have been using Appletons’ beautiful Series of Readers for nearly a year, 
with great satisfaction. The typography and illustrations are strikingly excellent, and 
the; selections exceptionally good.” — E. M. LAMB, Prin. Friends High School, Baltimore. 


“Appletons’ Readers Failure.” 


Within the past few months Appletons’ Readers have been adopted in 10 counties in 
California; also the cities of Oakland, Stockton, Nevada City, Alameda, Berkeley, the 
State Normal School, San Jose, and all leading private Institutions on the Pacific Coast. 


“Appletons’ Readers Failure.’ 


During the last ten months, notwithstanding the combined efforts of six leading pub- 
lishers of competing books, with their defamatory circulars, 49 Counties in Georgia 
have adopted Appletons’ Readers for exclusive use. 


“Appletons’ Readers Failure.’ 


** Appletons’ Readers are giving better results every day. We are getting more pleas- 
ure end proft from reading than ever before.” —E. E. HENRY, Supt. of Schools, Coshoston, 0. 


“Appletons’ Readers Failure.’ 


Appletons’ Readers have been in use in the of zone one: a hall, 
they have well sustained the good opinion which led to their adoption. We have ac- 
bokaplished excellent results.” —Prof. T, W. CRISSEY, Supt. of Schools, Flint, Mich. 


“Appletons’ Readers Failure.’ 


‘‘ Last September Appletons’ Readers were introduced into our school They have given 
entire Silishtetion, pom pee work has been accomplished with them as could have been 
done with no other Reader with which I am acquainted.” — Principal E. R. SHAW, Greenport 
(N. Y.) Union School, May 13, 1880. 


Readers Failure.” 


“Appletons’ Readers Failure.” 
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For further particulars address : 


D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, and & Bond St., New York, 
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NE WENGEAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


R.& J. BECK, 


Manuf*ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages /ree. 

Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
= for three stamps. 

Mention this paper. 


WATERS’ PIANOS ax ORGANS! 
BEST MAD Tene, KMANSHIP 

and DURABILITY URSCRPASSED. w AR- 
RANTED SIX YEARS. New PIANOS, Stool, 
and Cover, 816010 8400. NewORG 
Steel, $45, $50, S60, S75, SS2, S90, 

Upward. Send for ILLUSTRATED C TA. 
LOGUE. AGENTS WANTED. SECOND HAND 
Instruments at BARGAINS; Menthly Instal- 
ments received. HORACR WATERS & CO., 
826 Broadway, New-York. P.O. Bex 3,530. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 


Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 
Fifty years established. CuuURCH BELLS and CnIMEs. 
ACADEMY, BELLs, etc. Improved Patent 
Mountings. Catalogues free No agencies. OR 


Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 


POR! 


Tilustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


DUSTLESS CRAYONS, Clean, White 
economical. Send for sample. 
A | PH Aoi DUSTLESS ERASERS and ANDREWS’ 


DvsTLeEss ERASERS ; 
both by mail for 15 cents. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., School Furnishers, 142 and 

144 Grand Btreet, NEW ¥ YORK. 264 


Badges and Medals. 
W. A. HAYWARD, 


202 Broadway, New York, 
Manufacturer of 
COLLEGE, SCHOOL, CLUB, PRIZE, Ann SOCIETY 
BADGES, MEDALS, AND JEWELS, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Lllustrated Catalogue of 
free upon request. 


The Only Medicine 
en That Acts at the Same Time on 


The Liver, the Bowels and the Kidneys. {7 


These great organs are the natural cleans- 
ers of the system. Ifthey work well, health 
will be perfect; if they become clogged, 
dreadful diseases are sure to follow wi 


TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Pa . Rheumatic Pains and Aches, 

because the blood is potsoned 
umors that should have been 
expelled naturally. 
KIDNEY-WORT 


will restore the beskthy ection and all these 
destroying evils will banished ; pegiect 
them and you willlive but to suffer. 
Try itand you 
wili add one more to the number. Take it 
and health willonce more gladden your heart. 
Suffer longer from the torment of an Aching baek? 
bear such distress from Constipation end Piles! 
Krpsey-Worr will Try pack- 
age at once and be satisfie 
It is a dry vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 
Your Druggist has tt, 
you. Insist upon having tt. Price, $1.0. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 


$20 COMFORT FOR $2. 


Our Readers’ Cot Chair, jast out, combines, as neves 
—_ comfort, safety, strength, compactness, and 
Beware im mations, table to accidental clos 

me and injury to sitters. 
chair, cot, or stretcher in oan 


BEADERS & WRITERS co. 


or Slate Pencil. Very d 


of tN. SILICATE BOOK SLATE 00. 60., 191 FULTON, COR. CHURCH ST., NEW YORK. 


Norwich, Conn.; Chicago, Ill; etc.; the Mass State Normal Schools at Salem and 


N. ¥ Silicate.Book Slate Co. 


191 FULTON ST. (corner of Church), NEW YORK, — 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Silicate School Slates, 


Vol, XII.—No. 3. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin 81., Boston. 
ADOPTED FOR 


Woresster’s Now 
THE SCHOOLS tpellings 
OF BOSTON: "Spell “Book. 


_| The Franklin Arithmotics,| Adams's 4 
-Book. 


Written, Elementary, 
and Primary. Ete.” te., Ete. 


Black Diamond LiquidSlating, 
Blackboard Cloth, 
Wood and Card Blackboards. 


Silicate School Slates. 


The Silicate Book and Lear SLATES have now been before the Public for more than twelve 
years, and wherever used have proved to be more economical and desirable than the old-fash- 
ioned stone slate. 

They never break by falling; are light, portable, noiseless, and durable. 
They are largely used the Boards of Education of New York City and Philadelphia 
and in hundreds of Schools in all parts of the country. 


Black Diamond Slating. 


THE BEST LIQUID SLATING, WITHOUT tien, FOR WALLS 
AND WOODEN BLACKBOARDS. 

Makes a very Hard, Fine, Enduring, Black Surface. Improveg with age. Not injured by 
washing. Easily applied with a common paint-brush to any surface. 

Put up in tin cans of various sizes, with full directions for use. 

PRICES: 

8.60 HALF CALLON,. . 
- CALLON,. . . . 6.00 


Philadelphia, 1876. 


‘School, Hall, and Office 


FURNITURE, 


i. Of the most impro 

torus: "The 
only bolted and braced School 


England School Furnishing Co. 


Pranklin 8t., Boston. 
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Lapilinum (Slated Cloth). 
A Perfect, Flexible Blackboard, for Iecturers, Teach- 


ers, Sunday-Schools, &c. 


Rolls tightly, like a rae without injury. Unequaled Marking-Surface for either Crayon 
{ will wear for years. 
PRICES: 
36 inches wide, | Marking Surface. Perlinearyard, . . , $1.00. 
46 inches wide, 2 Marking Surfaces. Per linearyard, . . 2.00. 


"BAKER, PRATT & CO,, 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
142 & 144 GRAND 8T., NEW YORK, 
Manufact’rs of the celebrated 
“Triumph” & “Triumph Study’ 

SCHOOL DESKS, 


» Dealers in all kinds 
SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 


Send 25 cents for our new Catalogue, 184 hee 


over 300 illustrations, 


in Rolls of 12. yards each, Soldin any quantity. Samples mailed on lication, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 

Bellsxof Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, — 

Groots, Hire Alarms, Farms, ete, FULLY 
ARRANTED, Ca 


VANDUZEN TET, Cine! Cincinneti, O 


The Best Inkwell. 


Every School in the World should be sup- 
plied with it. It is the simplest, neatest, most 
ecOnomical, and most satisfactory Well in ex- 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
SCHOOL 
SETTERS, 


KINDERGARTEN 


INK-WELILS, &c., 
At Very Low Prices 
Send for illustrated Sted 
and price-list. 


cular 
It BPFPECTUALLY ee evaporation, Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 


excludes dust, CANNOT CORRODE. ONE filling lasts 
over SIX MONTHS in PERFECT condition. It renders 
it an impossibility for ink to get inside the desk. Needs 
g cleaning but ONCE a year. Is easily fitted to any 
school desk. 

The following vote shows the result of an investigation 
into its merits by the School Committee of Boston: 


DIPLOMAS. 


FOR COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, AND SCHOOLS. 


Elegant and Appropriate Designs. 
New and Reward Cards, for Day and 


Samples and prices furnished on application to 
J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Man'’/’g Pubs., 


Sunday Schools 


City OF IN SCHOOL CoMMITTEE, June 22, 1880, 
The Committee on Schoo!-houses who were requested to consider and report upon the merits of Albee’s 
Patent Inkwells, respectfully report that they have carefully investigated the merits of these inkwells, and have 
istened to reliable evidence in favor of them. The Committee therefore recommend that the Board approve 
the Albee Inkwells for introduction into all school-houses where new inkwells may be needed. 


Accepted, and the recommendation of the Committee adopted. 
Attest, PHINEAS BATES, JR., Secretary. 


These wells are now in use in Boston, Cambridge, Chelsea, Mass.; Nashua, N. H.: 


Bridgewater. See that your schools are supplied this vacation. 


275tf 141 Franklin St., Boston, & 39 Ann St., N.Y. 
VICTOR 


Folding Lock 
DESK. 


Wood dowelled to Iron. 
Automatic lid hinge. 
Gravitation Lock. 

Agents wanted. Teachers 
make succeasful agents. 
~ .FHOS, KANE & CO., 

¢ CHICAGO. 


Send 25 cents for sample Well and circulars. 
A. D. ALBEE, General Agent, 


UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE ©0., Chicago, LI., 16 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
“ont for Northwestern States. 277 


USED. 


uine ELASTIC 
TRUS is worn with 
fect comfort, night and y: 
retaining rupture under the 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. | 


200 DOUBLE PRIMARY DESKS Ap CHAIRS, 
600 SINGLE DESKS anp 
100 DOUBLE DESKS Axp SETTEES, 
75 NEW AMERICAN SETTEES, 3% ft. long, 


Will be sold for less yd such — can be made, 


at GREATLY 


of a $20 chair ke or $2.00. 
BEADERS & WRITERS ECONOMY CO. 
hardest exercise or 


RITING Inks, 


Fl WAXx 
The ” FALING AX LAGE, &c. 
Best Known. 


j TAKE SOLID COMFORT 


BY USING OUR. PATENT 


READERS’ COT CHAIR, 


Never equaled for piazza, lawn, mountain, beach, or 
eighs less than’ many overcoats ; as strong 


Uss | 45 a heavy all- wood chair; can’t get out of order ; 
Beet packs $0 thickness of a board ; is usri 
pings cals, op cot, or stretcher as wan ustable in 


right, | easy, or re- 
ey the five positions ; ves ff: e comforts 
‘all or send for full circulars. 


27 Franklin Bond St., N. ¥.3 


at present cost of 


27 Franklin St., Boston; 4 Bond N.Y. 
69 Slate St, Uhicage. 


268 tf Mand brat | Elastic TRUBS CO 


parte of 
descriptive ve END for Tur JoURNAL’s N Premium List, 
683 Broadway, N. ‘Address this Office. 
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AND HIS OTHER STYLES ey, 
= SOLD ALL DEALERS mz WORLD. 
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BAKER, PRATT CO., 
No. 19 BOND [late 142 & 144 Grand St.), NEW YORK, 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS. | 


Manufacturers of the only 


Manufacturers of All Kinds 
— OF — 


School Furniture, LL School Apparatus, 
IN THE WORLD. bo id Globes, 
Numeral Frames, 
Blackboards, 


Eureka Liquid Slating, 


Alpha Liquid Slating, 
4 Alpha Dustless Crayons, 
TRIUMPH (Round and Square,) 


(Stationary Top) Desk and Rear Seat, Aids to School Discipline, 
Reward Cards, 


Gymnastic Apparatus, 


The TRIUMPH 
DESKS, 


“Stationary and Folding Top, 
have received the 


HIGHEST AWARD 


i' at several 
Kindergarten Material, We furnish a hinged Apparatus 
National Expositions, ‘ae with every ins end 
TRIUMPH STUDY - DESK. including 
Hfonded-Book-box locked. Exact size of Alpha Dustless Crayon. . 
Sew t only 10 in. space. THE CENTENNIAL OF 1876, SEND FOR SAMPLE. 
= 
Invaluable for Lecturers and Sunday-school Workers. “NEW ASSEMBLY” 
SETTEE, 
Send ‘or Special Circulars of Lecture 
Fioom and Sunday-school Seating. Removable End Arms. 


Our new Illustrated Catalogue of Educational and useful articles, containing 184 pages and over 300 illustrations mailed to any address for 25 cts. in stamps. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., School Furnishers, Booksellers, Stationers, and Importers, NO. 19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Time Globes, School Globes, 


(Terrestrial and Celestial,) 


Relati lobes, 
Slate Globes, &c., &c. 


 {2-INCH RELATIVE TIME SCHOOL CLOBE. 
Nickel, Black and Gold, Metal Table Standard, $35. 


Height of Standard, 14 inches, Height of Globe and Standard, 30 inches. 


By placing the meridian of your city exactly opposite the hour indicating 
local time on the equatorial belt, UNIVERSAL time is at once obtained without . 
computation. For instance: Suppose the time to be 12 noon, Washington, D.C. 
turn the Globe until the meridian of that city is opposite 12 noon on the equato- 
rial dial; you will then observe that the time in Greenwich is 5.08 P M, Pekin 
12.53 A.M. Other desired time of any place on the Globe can be found by fol- 
lowing its meridian to the equatorial dial. 


“THE TIME GLOBE” 


Is a miniature representation of the Earth in position 
and daily motion; an instrument at once scientific and 
simple. The globe, 12, 18, or 30 inches in diameter, is 
revolved once in 24 hours upon its own axis, by means Sa 

of chronometer-works located in its interior. It gives i See we 
local time on dial above the north pole, and the time 
of any or all parts of the world is read at a glance on 
the equatorial zone. It shows at all times the position 
of different parts of the Earth, with reference to mid- 
day, midnight, morning, or evening twilight. It meas- 
ures the comparative, and by simple computation the 
exact size of any country on the globe as it passes the 
meridian ring and equatorial dial. It is the only in- 
strument that illustrates the difference in time be- 
tween any two or more places. It can without injury 
be put in sidereal position or placed horizontally to be 
used as a clock. All parts of the surface can be 


readily examined The globe is made of a new mate- 
tial as strong as steel, light as cork, and unaffected by 
atmospheric influences. The map-surface has all the 
latest geographical discoveries and political changes, 
the isothermal, lines).the ocean currents, etc. e 
works are simple but unexcelled, and easily adjusted 
by any mechanician. “Whenever a change in the 
boundaries of countries, the addition of new States, or 
important discoveries make it desirable, this globe can 
re-mapped at a nominal cost. It runs 4 days, is a . 
stem-winder, and regulates from the outside. Manu- —— 
factured and warranted by the Manufacturers. T 


GF The material of which the Globes are made being very durable, it will be a matter af economy to remap in case of geographical changes or damage to 
surface of map. The latest and best covers being constantly on hand, such work can be done at a nominal cost, 


7 


THE TELLURIAN 


Is a combination of the special capabilities of the Relative Time Globe, with a 
zodiac to show in the simplest manner the various positions of the Earth in its 
annual revolution. It illustrates the exact area of illumination of the Northern 
and Southern hemispheres ; not only the marked ones of summer and winter, but 
gives its daily position. 

By placing the equatorial time dial obliquely to the longitude of any required 
place, the exact time of sunrise and sunset of that locality is shown. This Relative 
Time Globe Tellurian solves not only those problems that have hitherto been elu- { 
cidated by other more complicated apparatus, but solves, and accurately, all the 
astronomical problems connected with terrestrial phenomenon. The special and 
marked advance of giving RELATIVE time all around and over the Earth is sup- 

a plemented by easily-attained illustration of the varying lengths of twilight from 


he Tew cone. the pole to the equator. 
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We invite the attention of Teachers to the following valuable list of Text-Books. They have been prepar 
ive form. It is not possible to find better, if indeed 


ed with the greatest care, and issued in the most attract- 
as good can be found. 


OLNEY’S ARITHMETICS. 
The Whole Series for Ordinary School Work, in Two Vols. 


OLNEWS PICTORIAL PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 
This book has over 200 pages, and is really a Pictorial Primary and Ra- 
diments of Arithmetic in one volume. Introductory price, 20 cts. ; 
Exchange, 15 cts. 
OLNEWS PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 
This book contains over 400 pages, and has a larger number of po 
tical and wel led examples than many books at 50 per cent. her 
ce. The rules are shortand simple. It is just the book that will de- 
ae Teacher who has it in class-room use. IJntroductory price, 
4 


xchange, 35 cts. 
licity, the elegance of form, and the exceedingly low price, this Series 


s the amount of matter contained, the clearness and sim- 
OLNEY’S ALGEBRAS. 


Intr. Exch. 

Olnme Emtreduction te 66 .50 

It is the best work for beginners ever published. 
@Olney’s Complete Algebra 98  .70 

A very thorough and popular work. 
@Oiney’s Test Examples in Algebra...........----- 

OLNEY’S HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 

@lney's Elements of Geometry 93 .70 
Oluacy’s University Geometry 00 
@lucy’s Klements of Trigonometry _.........-.- 70 
@Olney’s Elements of Geometry and Trigenom- 

etry, bound together (School Edition)................ 1.50 1.13 
@Olney’s Geometry and Trigenometry, University 

Edition (with Tables of Logarithms) ........... .-.--.. 1.67 1.25 
Tables of Logarithms, flexible covers................ 4 
Olney’s General Geometry and Caliculius........ 1.50 1.13 


Prof. Olney’s Mathematical Course has had a most wonderful success. 
His treatment of mathematical subjects is exceedingly original. He has 
a very versatile mind, and has succ in a wonderful degree in remov- 
ing the difficulties of this science. This series may be said to have really 
made a new departure in the treatment of this important subject. There 
is scarcely a College or Normal School in the country which is not using 
some of his books. Intr. Exch 


LOSSING’S U. 8S. HISTORIES. 


Leossing’s Primary Mistery of the United States, .60 .45 
LLessing’s Outline Mistery ef the United States, .75 «55 
Lessing’s Scheel Mistery of the United States. 1.00 .75 

This is the most complete and elegantly illustrated series of United 
States Histories ever published. It is 1 to all grades of scholars. 
The Primary is for the — learner. The Ontline History, which is 
a model of beauty, is ada’ to the wants of the Common School Course. 
The School History is well adapted for Private and High Schools. 


COLTON’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 


(In Two Books.) 


This is the simplest and most systematic series published, and more good 
work can be dens with it in the given time, than with 
any other series ever published. 


Editions for 1880 and 1881 largely re-illustrated, and with five new 
Reference Maps of the great Western part of the United States. 

Intr. Exch 

Ceolten’s New Intreduactery Geography..........- 45 


In two parts, containing Preliminary Development Lessons, designed to 
impart to the pupils clear and elementary ideas, which will enable them 
to clearly comprehend the more formal and concise statements which fol- 
low. Part 2 contains Recitation Lessons. Elegantly illustrated, and with 
18 entirely new maps, made expressly for this book. 

Intr. Exch. 
Celten’s Common School Geegraphy..........- .60 

This is the clearest and most practical Geography published. It has 
three full seta of maps. 

ist. The study maps, which are not crowded, but which have every im- 
portant place that the scholar should find in black-face " 

2d. The railroad mange, on which every trunk line is clearly indicated 
by heavy black lines. How to travel is made part of the study. These 
maps are models of beauty and utility. They have been offic 
mended for use in the Post Office Department. 

3d. The reference maps, full and complete, with each county a differ- 
ent color. These alone are worth the price of the book. 


Celton’s Commen School Geegraphy, without the Exch, 
Referenced Maps 85. 


PATTERSON'S SPELLERS. 


The Common Scheel 15 li 
Speller and Analyses and School Etymology... 027 20 
Patterson’s Spellers are the best and most carefully arranged of any yet 


published, They have the choicest selection of words,—just those which 
the scholars ought to learn. They have practical rules for Spelling. They 


y recom- 


are especially to written lessons. The arrangement is perfect. 
Compare them with any others published, before se ng. 

Intr. Exch. 
Pattersen’s Spelling Blanks 16 
The Centennial Spelling Bianks........ 07 


The blanks are about as cheap as slips of paper, and should be in use in 
every school. Children should learn to spell as they write. 


Shaw’s New History of English and American 
Literature. 


By Prof. Truman J. Backus, of Vassar College. 
Introductory price, $1.00; Exchange, 75 cts. 
Th text- 
Baglisl Literotare. book. Nothing equal to it has been prepared on 


50 | books of the kind ever published in th 


Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric and Composition. 

This book is unquestionably the best text-book on Rhetoric ever pub- 
lished. Beginning at the very foundation, it teaches clearly step in 
the art of composition, and has no extraneous matter. Within ° 
months after it was issued, it was republished in England as a model 
text-book. Introductory price, 83 cts.; Hachange, 63 cts. 


Hill’s Science of Rhetoric, Intr., 83 cts.; Exch., 68 ets. 


_| Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 


This book is in advance of any Natural Philosophy yet issued. Within 
the first year after its publication it was adopted in over 200 cities and 
large towns, including Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Chi Cleveland, and 
many others. Introductory price, 90 cts. ; Exchange, 46 cts, 


Palmer’s Elements of Book-keeping. 


This book ens with the simplest daily transactions, is a com- 
Ee treatise on this subject and ee ees not voquire an expert to teach 
t. | 67 cis. ; Exchange, 50 ets, 
‘a 


BLANKS for mer’s Book-keeping (5 Nos.), 8 ots, 


Mooker’s New Physiologies, revised, corrected, and put in the 
most perfect shape for school-book use by Prof. J. A. Sewall, of the 
Illinois State Normal School. Elegantly illustrated. Introductory 

ice, $1.00 +H Exchange, 75 cts. Intr E. h 

Alden’s Science of Government, Improved Edition, 

Alden’s Citizen’s 23 

These books ought to be used in every school. 
Maven’s Moral Philose eee 80 


Dr. Haven’s books are tedly the ‘moet “popular 
country. He was 
a very able and clear thinker, and his books grew up from 


his long experience as an educator. 

Wayland’s Intellectual Philesophy ............... +4 40 
Wayland’s Moral Science .... .... 1. 80 
Wayland’s Political Economy, revised............ 1 40 


Dr. Wayland was one of the ablest teachers this any 
has ever produced, and his books have long been the - 

ard in our best institutions, 

Fairchild’s Moral Philosophy 93 
Chapin’s First Principles of Pelit. Economy, .48 . 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Kendrick’s Xenophon’s Anabasis, complete edi- 
tion, seven books, with Full Notes, Map, and Vocabulary 
Kendrick’s Xcnophon’s Anabasis, first 4 books, with 
Notes, Map, Introduction, and a Vocabu Anabasis. 
Leng’s Classical Atlas......... ...... 


Saird’s Classical 54 
Miail’s Alphabet of Geology ee 40 
B.oomia’s Geology, Revised e 


Rival Collection of Prose and Poetry............ 4 
Star Selections of Prose and Poetry..........-+++ e 
Fitzgerald’s Exhibition Speaker.... “16 


The New Vork Speaker Ay 
Denman’s Students’ Speaker............- 

Agassiz & Gould’s Zoology 
Krauth’s Vocabulary ef Philosophical Sciences 2.34 
Dodge's Evidences of Christianity............ 


Sample Copies sent to Teachers and School Officers for examination on receipt of Exchange price. 
Send for our full Descriptive Catalogue of School and College 


SHELDON & COMPANY, New York. 


1880. 


New Books--- Now Ready. 


1880. 


New Books--- Recently Published. 


A Text-Book on Rhetoric; 


Supplementing the development of the Science with 

exhaustive practice in Composition. 

A Course of Practical Lessous ed for use in High 
Schools and Academies and in the Lower Classes of 


Colleges. 276 pages, 12mo. 


By Ke A.M., 
Professor lish Language and Literature in the Brooklyn Coll and Polytechnic Institute, 
Reed & Kellogg's “ Lessons in and “ in 
n Rhetoric, the author’s aim has been to write a practical text- 
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THREE ANGELS. 


They say this life is barren, drear, and cold; 
Ever the same sad song was sung of old, 
Ever the same long weary tale is told, 

And to our lips is held the cup of strife, 
And yet, — a little love can sweeten life. 


They say our hands may grasp but joys destroyed, 
Youth has but dreams, and age an aching void, 
Whose Dead Sea fruit long, long ago has cloyed, 
Whose night with wild tempestuous storms is rife,— 
And yet a little hope can brighten life. 


They say we fling ourselves in wild despair 

Amidst the broken treasures scattered there, 

Where all is wrecked where all once promised fair ; 
And stab ourselves with sorrow’s two-edged knife,— 
And yet a little patience strengthens life. 


Is it then true, this tale of bitter grief, 

Of mortal anguish finding no relief ? 

Lo! midst the winter shines the laurel’s leaf; 
Three angels share the lot of human strife, 
Three angels glorify the path of life. 


Love, Hope, and Patience cheer us on our way, 
Love, Hope, and Patience form our spirit’s stay, 
Love, Hope, and Patience watch us day by day, 
And bid the desert bloom with beauty vernal 
Until the earthly fades in the eternal. 
— Temple Bar. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Improve THE Vacation. — The first duty of the 
teacher when vacation arrives, is to rest ; it is the sec- 
ond, and even the third duty. But the question will 
arise, Cannot one rest, and also fit himself for a fresh 
contact with his scholars ? A classic tale represents the 
hero gaining strength whenever he touched the earth ; 
the teacher will renew his strength, as a teacher, in the 
same way. Instead of lounging on the piazza by a sea- 
shore, let him dig in the sand and study the habits of 
the hermit crab—the clam, the oyster. Not from 
books should he study, but from stones, trees, flowers, 

‘* Books in the running brooks.” 

We have a solidly-founded conviction that the gen- 
uine teacher is as hard a student as any of his own pu- 
pils. And we further believe that he will teach interest- 
ingly. We would counsel all to see as much as possible. 
Why is it that some will come back with much to tell 
their pupils, and others with nothing? One will say, 
“T went to the sea-shore, and staid two weeks, and 
then came back ; it was very hot.” While another will 
have a thousand incidents to relate. There is an inter- 


esting story in some reading-book called “Eyes and 
no Eyes.” It will be well to read that tale before you 
begin the vacation. As to books, we would counsel 
leaving them at home; go to rest, but your resting may 
be made very profitable if you choose. — N. Y. School 
Journal. 


PRIncIPLEs AND Metuops. — We have a great re- 
spect for a real teacher. He is a king among men, but 
we have no respect for one who is continually proclaim- 
ing himself king, and is not one by right of succession 
or conquest. For the past few months Quincy methods 
have been paraded before the world as new discoveries, 
and their adapters as educational kings, while few seem 
to realize how valueless a method is unless it is grounded 
upon a principle. The majority seem to be willing to 
acknowledge anything new to be good, and the very 
latest as the very best. The originators of new meth- 
ods are worshipped and obeyed just as long as they are 
new, by those who do not understand the principles 
upon which they are founded. The originators of new 
principles are kings among men, while a method or way 
may or may not be good. The principle underlying 


the method is beyond price, while a method or way of 
doing a thing may or may not be valuable. There have 
not been half a dozen originators of new principles since 


Christ. The inventors of new ways of doing things are 
as numerous as the leaves of the forest.—Barnes’ Edu- 
cational Monthly. 


Rurat ImprovemMent.—Centralization is one of the 
great dangers of the age. The ambition for “genteel 
employment,” the aversion to industrial pursuits, the 
disparagement of the country and excessive passion for 
city life, and the growing number who seek to “live by 
their wits,”—by any means, fair or foul, rather than by 
honest work,—suggest the prevalent tendencies which a 


corrected public sentimentshould arrest. New England 
will make a new start in her career of honor and pros- 
perity when a larger proportion of her enterprising young 
men stay at home, and with their intelligence and im- 
mt methods, profitably cultivate the farms and 

evelop local industries.—Hon. B. G. Northrup, Conn. 


Wuat Swart we Srupy ? — Professor Ulrici, the 
modern Rosicrucian, defends spiritualism on the plea 
that it meets the demands of what he calls our Wunder- 
bediirfniss,—the propensity to indulge in wonderment, 
which he includes among the normal instincts of the 
human mind. A taste for enigmas is a primitive man- 
ifestation of the thirst for knowledge in general, and 
thus akin to the very primum mobile of all intellectual 
progress; but in its legitimate forms that propensity 
might exert its functions on an ample field within the 
domain of the strictly physical sciences. The problems 
of modern chemistry, physiology, and natural history 
confront us with countless unsolved questions,—with 
phenomena more wonderful in their reality than any 
dreams of hysterical hallucinations or of the wildest 
fancy. The marvel-hunter who gropes his way through 
the arcana of an unknown world might pursue his 
quarry more profitably on the hunting-gyounds of his 
own planet,—more successfully, too, if he would keep 
his eyes open. The sunlit fields and the gaslit labora- 
tory reveal truer wonders than the dark closet of the 
spook-manufacturer ; the tests of the naturalist yield 
the same result at all times and under all circumstances, 
—their success does not depend on the obfuscation of 
the locality (and of the witnesses) ; it is not jeopardized 
by the presence of skeptical critics, nor the absence of 
discreet accomplices. Many notorious phenomena, ap- 
parently familiarized by their frequency, in reality still 
involve mysteries whose solution might disclose new 
paths of research, or reflect a helpful light upon the 
problems of a kindred science. The diffusion of con- 
tagious diseases, submarine currents, the synchronism 
of storms and shooting-stars, hibernation, the survival 


of reptiles in close-grained rocks, the weather-wisdom 
of the tree-toad and trap-door spider, for instance, have 
been only partially explained; nay, every amateur nat- 
uralists may indulge in an experiment whose general re- 


sult seems so utterly inexplicable on any recognized 
scientific principle that it reduces our speculations to a 
phraseology of metaphors, —to the nomenclature of an 
unknown quantity. — Felix L. Oswald, in Popular Sei- 


ence Monthly. 


READING AND WRITING IN THE PuBLic ScHOOLs.— 
Reading and writing being the two fundamentals of ed- 
ucation, and the principal medium through which all 
knowledge is acquired or communicated, great stress 
should be laid on their thorough acquisition as the founda- 
tion of all subsequent culture. The child who has learned 
to read and write well, has secured the two keys to the 
thesaurus of learning. Without these keys he will grope 
in darkness through its corridors and chambers, or never 
even enterits sacred walls. But the first key only opens 
the portals to the vestibule, while the latter throws open 
the doors of the offices and chambers, where are placed 


the telegraphic apparatus which communicates with the 
world, and which receives in exchange all the world’s 
busy and teeming transactions and thoughts. The im- 
portance, then, of every pupil of our public schools being 
made sure of acquiring these two fundamental branches 
is manifest. But it is found, from the statistics of 
schools throughout the United States, that more than 
fifty per cent. of the pupils do not attend school more 
than three years, and very many leave before that time. 


Hence the necessity for commencing their training in 
writing pari passu with learning to read. It is fully 
shown, by experience, that the child may be taught. to 
write along with the acquisition of reading, and that he 
may make about equal progress in each, the one bein 
an aid to the other; and not only an aid, but being the 
only natural and efficient method of teaching both read- 
ing and writing. — Leon. Trousdale, State Supt. of 
Schools, Tennessee. 


THE SCHOLARSHIP OF TEACHERS. 


BY JOHN SWETT, CALIFORNIA, 


Before teaching can take rank as a profession, teach- 
ers must command respect in society for their scholar- 
ship. If they confine themselves to the school-room; 
if they will write nothing, say nothing, and do noth- 
ing, society will estimate them for value received. 
Teachers who would rise in their business must read, 
study, think, observe, and take some part in the affairs 
of life outside of their school-lessons., 

“ The hardest thing to do in the world,” says Emer- 
son, “is to think.” But the teacher must not stop 
with thinking; he must take the step from thought to 
action. His work is done, not so much in the retire- 
ment of the closet as in living contact with other minds, 
The best teacher is not the one who has devoured the 
most books, but he who can best kindle young hearts 
into enthusiasm for self-improvement by a spark of elec- 
tric fire from his own soul. The teacher is gauged, not 
by what. he knows, but by what he does. “The first 
principle of human culture, the foundation-stone of all 
but false, imaginary culture,” says Carlyle, “is that 
men must, before every other thing, be able to do 
somewhat.” 

The principal question put to the teacher by society 
is, not what do you know of mathematics and met- 
aphysics, but what do you know of things, of men, 
of managing. children; not, can you scan Virgil and 
translate Homer, but can you write good English; 
not can you speak French, but can you talk common- 
sense. True scholarship implies, not merely the pos- 
session of knowledge, but the development of the 
social faculties and the emotions. Mere learning is 
often mistaken for scholarship, and a walking library 
for an electric battery of thought. “No person can be 
called educated,” says Whipple, “until he has organ- 
ized his knowledge into faculty, and can wield it as a 
weapon.” 

The scholarship of the teacher ought to be liberal, 
embracing some knowledge of many things; and any 
teacher can make his culture liberal if he uses aright 
the ample leisure which his pursuit affords him. It is 
a good thing to be many-sided, but the teacher must be 
a specialist in whatever relates to educational science. 
He is judged by his success as a teacher, not as a scien- 
tist, a writer, a poet, or a politician. When he rises 
above his routine drudgery, he gets into the region of 
hard thinking, Climbing mountains is hard work, and 


is hardest near the summits. The teacher who gets 
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out of the stage of imitation into that of invention and 
discovery, will find ample scope for thinking and ob- 
serving. One reason why self-educated men so often 
succeed is, that they congentrate their energies upon 
what they need to use. Like Napoleon, they fight 
without tents or baggage. They acquire a concentrated 
force of character that stamps its impress upon every- 
thing with which it comes in contact. 

Above all things, let the true teacher avoid recasting 
everything in the mould of his own egotism. Dealing 
mostly with young and immature minds, there is a con- 
tinual danger that he will over-estimate his own powers. 
Seldom questioned in his assertions, he is liable to be- 
come dogmatic and opinionated. There are pedantic 
pedagogues whose conceit is insufferable and ineffable. 
They pride themselves on diplomas, displaying the 
broad phylacteries of a sham scholarship, to attract the 
wondering gaze of the multitude. They look wiser 
than it is possible for any mortal to become. They 
gain credit, like Wouter Van Twiller, for knowing a 
vast deal, by saying nothing at all. The egotistical 
pedagogue reverses the old maxim, “ All men know 
more than one man,” so that it reads, “ One man knows 
more than ali men,” and he is that one man. But the 
true teacher will not dream his life away, like a Hindoo 
god, in contemplating his own perfections. 

It is often said that teaching school belittles a man 
and sours a woman. It may be so,—it sometimes is so, 
but not from any inevitable law of Nature. It is not true 
of any teacher made alive by keeping his intellectual and 
spiritual faculties in good working condition. The true 
teacher cannot live within himself and for himself. He 
must impart knowledge, and by giving out enrich 
himself. The freshness of childhood becomes to him a 
fountain of youth. “The original and proper sources 
of knowledge,” says Blackie, “are not books, but life, 
experience, personal thinking, feeling, and acting.” 
All these sources are always open to the teacher, in a 
degree greater than in most other occupations. Let 
him honor his profession, remembering with Plato, 
“ that men can not propose a holier object of study than 
education and all that appertains to education.” “ It is 
clear,” says Arnold, “that in whatever it is our duty to 
act, those matters, also, it is our duty to study.” “ All 
really superior teachers,” says Philbrick, “are every 
day growing better. They read, study, reflect, observe, 
and experiment, and thus acquire skill and power. The 
right spirit in the teacher is the one essential thing. 
Want of soul is want of everything.” “The teacher,” 
says Russell, “ is, if he understands his position, him- 
self a primary observer, authority, and reporter in the 
science of mind, as developed in the processes of educa- 
tion. His work is that of a living philosopher, in act. 
To his young disciples he is Plato, and Socrates, and 
Aristotle embodied in one person; opening to their ex- 
panding minds the highest spiritual, moral, and intel- 
lectual relations of truth.” 


VARIETIES. 


— “ Be in the world, with respect to heaven, what a physi- 
cian is for the ills of the body. The physician owes his ser- 
vices to all who suffer, and you owe yours to all who are ig- 
norant. Your God will demand of you an account of your 
life. Do not trust to those negative virtues which consist only 
in not doing wrong. Your law is to labor for the common 
weal, to love your brethren, to enlighten them, to console 
them, to drag them away from vice and error, to conduct them 
to God: that is life! that is man!’’—Jules Simon. 


_ — Wordsworth says there is in Nature 
sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
gue dwelling is the light of setting suns 
nd the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky and in the mind of man.”’ 

— An old Scotch lady, who had no relish for modern church 
music, was expressing her dislike for the singing of an anthem 
in her own church, one day, when a neighbor said: ‘“‘ Why, 
that isa very old anthem. David sang that anthem to Saul.” 
To this the old lady replied, “ Weel, weel, I noo for the first 
time understan’ why Saul threw his javelin at David, when 
the lad sang for him.” : 
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WHEN? 


When vanished is this vapor we call life, 
And al! the storms that vex us disappear,— 
Sorrow’s sharp thorn, the weary wheel of strife, 
And all the miseries we feel or fear, — 
When of the “day far spent” a night is born, 
Before there dawns a day that knows no night, 
Shall we who see the glory of such morn,— 
Shall we recall upon that dazzling height, 
One touch of this wild warfare of the earth, 
The wounds that scarred us, or the tears we wept, 
The sin that so beset us from our birth, 
The woes, the wrongs, the cares that never slept ? 
Or will there be a gap betwixt that Time 
And this Eternity which numbs the sense, 
As after sudden ceasing of some chime 
A lengthened pause makes rest the more intense ? 
Forbear to question, O mine idle thought: 
Where were our faith if all were come to sight ? 
“ Avoid vain babblings,’’—thus much are we taught, 
’T were vain to breathe them, yet I long for light. 


—A, T. L., in Harper’s Magazine. 


INDUSTRIAL SCIENCE IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. — (I) 


BY JOHN WHEELER, D.D., 
Late President of Iowa Wesleyan University. 


In addition to the family, divinely appointed, there 
are three great powers affecting strongly the interests 
of society: the. school, the Church, the State. The 
proper relation of each to the other is a matter of great 
importance. While there is wide diversity of views as 
to the true relation of the church and State to higher 
education, there is general consent on the part of true 
Americans that the only true and efficient way to meet 
the real interests of a free people is that common-school 
education should be carried on by the State, and sup- 
ported by taxation. A largely disseminated and in- 
creasing sentiment is, also, that attendance should be 
compulsory. While this is the case, it is of very high 
importance,—as well to the interests of the Nation, and 
of the public school as to those of the individual citi- 
zen, — that the education should be such as to meet the 
real demands. An important part of these demands, 
we believe, is to be met by introducing into the un- 
graded schools, and the graded as well, the elements of 
industrial science. These elements we consider to be 
industrial drawing, and some facts and principles of 
physics,—or natural philosophy,—and chemistry, or the 
nature of plans and material. In this paper, and one 
to follow, we shall urge the importance of this introduc- 
tion, and in a third, its feasibility. 

We cannot better discriminate between industrial 
and ordinary drawing, as taught in some schools, than 
by directing the attention of the intelligent reader to 
the very complete series of industrial manuals and 
drawing-books prepared by Walter Smith for the schools 
of Massachusetts, and published by L. Prang & Co., of 
Boston. Of physics and chemistry hereafter. 

We shall attempt to fortify our position of the impor- 
tance of this introduction by presenting certain sub- 
sidiary propositions. For aid in this, we are especially 
indebted to Stetson’s excellent treatise on kindred views. 

1, The millions of the future citizens of this country 
will receive their school education only in ungraded 
schools. The truth of this statement will not, we be- 
lieve, be disputed by the intelligent reader, and hence 
need, only to be presented. But we see, then, the great 
importance that the education in these schools should be 
such as to meet the interests of these millions, and of 
the country of which they will soon be citizens. 

2. Of these a large portion will pursue commercial 
and industrial callings, especially the latter. The press- 
ing wants of the race demand a large outlay of labor in 
agriculture and manufactures. This demand, with the 
moderate means of the multitude, — the rich being al- 
ways few, — will cause the many to follow commercial 
and industrial pursuits, but especially the latter, — as 
one merchant can perform the exchanges for many cus- 
tomers. Hence education in the ungraded schools must 
give the principles involved especially in industrial call- 
ings. But with increased facilities of farm machinery, 
‘and a knowledge of soils and fertilizers, one man can 
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do the work of many, fewer men will be needed in agri- 
culture, and more will devote. themselves to manufac- 
tures. These, within the last half century, — and the 
kinds of trades, —have greatly increased. Fifty years 
ago nearly all the people in this country were engaged 
in agriculture. Manufactures, as a distinct employ- 
ment, were scarcely known, and agriculture was rude, 
demanding mainly muscular strength. Now, by means 
of machinery and improved methods, the farmer needs 
the knowledge of the skilled workman,—an almost uni- 
versal knowledge of plan and material. Mind and 
knowledge are more and more taking the place of mere 
muscle. Manufactures, scarcely known half a century 
ago, now give employment to one-fourth of the popula- 
tion of the whole country, and in some States to more 
than one-half. And this proportion_will still increase, 
and agriculture become also still more scientific. Thus 
a certain amount of knowledge of plan and material will 
be demanded by the interests of these millions,—or, in- 
deed, of the whole people. 


3. Commerce and industry meet, not as formerly, a 
local, but a world-wide competition. The producer of 
wheat in Iowa, coming into market, finds his prices 
affected by the crops of wheat in California, and even by 
those of the coasts of the Black Sea in Europe. The 
farmer who has in Iowa a pound of wool to sell, finds the 
price affected by the growth of wool in Australia and 
other distant regions of the globe. The maker of axes, 
or the producer of any other manufactures, meets com- 
petition not only with the axe-makers of the near vicin- 
ity, as formerly, but with those of the whole world. 
Thus, if farming and manufactures shall be profitable to 
us, we must know how to produce the best quality and 
for the least cost. And this involves the knowledge of 
plan and material, or the elements of industrial science. 


4. In industry, as already hinted, there is necessarily a 
knowledge of plan and material, or of industrial draw- 
ing and the elements of physics and chemistry. 

To produce the largest crops at the least cost, there is 
needed a knowledge of seeds and soils, — what sub- 
stances each field needs to supply the proper nutriment 
to the special crop, and how to supply any deficient 
property,—or some knowledge of agricultural chemistry. 
So in the use and repair of machinery, and the produc- 
tion of manufactures, a knowledge of the nature and 
strength of material is necessary. And also, as every 
manufactured product must have a plan, a drawing, 
knowledge is necessary to read and to make the working- 
drawing. And this knowledge must be furnished for 
the miliions in the ungraded schools. 


5. A large part of the exchangeable value of manufac- 
tures consists in beauty of form and elegance of finish, 
and hence the need of a knowledge of plan and material. 

This arises from several considerations, In the hu- 
man mind there is an esthetic faculty,—a power of ap- 
preciation and a love of the beautiful. This is nour- 
ished and increased by the beneficent provisions of the 
Great Creator, the true and infinite Source of beauty, in 
the beautiful creations of the natural world. Even in 
meeting the wants of the material nature, the sense of 
the beautiful is first addressed as of far higher value 
than the mere physical faculties. The flower precedes 
fruit, and the pictured rind comes to view before the 
nourishing pulp. The child, the savage as well as the 
sage, are deeply affected by the law of the beautiful. 
Again, this love is increased by the improvements of civ- 
ilization, especially by means of a general education,— 
intellectual, moral, and wsthetic. The more wide- 
spread ,education becomes, and the higher the grade of 
civlization, the more refined will become the taste of the 
people, and the more imperative the demand in even 
the articles of common use, for beauty of form and ele- 
gance of finish. 

Farther, the competition of all civilized nations, in this 
respect, renders it necessary for every nation to pay 
especial and increased attention in manufactures to this 


demand for beauty of form and elegance of finish. This 
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competition is known, and increases by means of the 
great world’s expositions of later times. . When. Great 
Britain came first, by means of a great exposition, into 
competition with France, in beauty of manufactures, 
she was surprised at her inferiority, humiliated and 
alarmed,—for her national power, if not her national ex- 
istence, was thus. imperiled,—and immediately there- 
after she set about to remedy that defect, and to save 
her great manufacturing interests by. organizing, 
throughout the kingdom, art and technical schools, in 
which industrial drawing, especially, formed a leading 
study. 

This great element of exchangeable value can be se- 
cured only by a general diffusion through the Nation of 
a knowledge of plan and material, the elements of in- 
dustrial science, industrial drawing, and the primary 
elements of physics and chemistry. — 


A FREE STATE MUST EDUCATE THE 
PEOPLE. 


BY GEO. W. F. PRICE, HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


From time to time the friends of public education in 
the United States are called upon to renew again the 
fight in behalf of the thorough and adequate popular in- 
struction of the masses. - Notwithstanding the oft- 
repeated victories which have been won in the conflict 
for the dearest interests of the American people, the en- 
emies of public enlightenment rally to the assault. with 
a blind and obdurate valor worthy of a nobler cause. 
Had the struggle lain always between the wise and 
good men of the community, on the one hand, and the 
ignorant, misguided, or depraved, on the other, it is 
probable that a permanent truce would long since have 
been conquered. Unfortunately for this highest and 
worthiest object of national concern, the opposition to 
our free schools has often come from the educated and 
virtuous classes of society, from men of high station, 
eminent attainments, and unquestioned integrity. The 
antagonism has been founded upon a wariety of consid- 
erations. Some have, honestly no doubt, questioned 
the moral results of a system which of necessity must 
avoid all dogmatic religious instruction. A few, per- 
haps, have been sincere in objecting to the social 
equality which the free school demands, at least in 
theory. Many have been honestly convinced, we must 

allow, that the State has no legitimate function to dis- 
charge in the attempt to educate the masses. Some 
have believed that enforced” education, like other ef- 
forts at sumptuary legislation, would result in disaster 
to the intellect and to the morals of those whom the 
State took thus forcibly under its tutelary guardianship. 


While each of these classes has represented, at any 
one period, but a fraction of the entire population, yet 
the effect of their concurrent, if not preconcerted, oppo- 
sition has been to retard very seriously the cause of 
popular education. We do not propose to enter the 
arena, to dispute with either of these parties- the repre- 
sentative thesis which it propounds. We would rather 
hold up to the view of all our people the value to the in- 
dividual of proper intellectual training, and the benefit 
accruing thus indirectly to the State from the education 
of its citizens. No one will be found to question, in 
the way of a general proposition, the statement that cul- 
tivated intellect has the advantage over ignorance and 
illiteracy. Few, however, have sufficiently considered 
to what a great extent success in every department of 
life is affected by the factor of education. We are not 
referring, of course, to the fields of professional activity 
alone, for to say that a man must be educated to suc- 
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failures in life. Yet this is so true that the most unre- 
flecting mind will be convinced of its truthfulness by 
simple reference to daily observation and experience. 
We repeat it, to succeed even in the most ordinary 
channels of daily effort requires a combination of at- 
tributes and qualities of head and hand which must 


AN OCCASIONAL SATURDAY. 


WOODLAND DREAMS. 


Now, if ever, it is safe to sit down out-of-doors, We go 


botanizing, perhaps on some warm day, and after beating 
about through bushes and scrambling over rocks, come about 
noon to a little spring. 


It bubbles forth merrily from a side- 


presuppose a certain degree of early mental discipline. hill, and is adorned with a dainty fringe of ferns and velvet 
It may not, and perhaps need not, of necessity come in|mosses. The Undine in it seems scarcely to be repressed. 
the form of scholastic training. It may be that from|We expect every moment to see her laughing face peeping out 


native strength of faculty, and an innate aptitude for 
affairs, some men require only the stern discipline of 


from the water. 
ancient inventions of mead, nectar, and the rest, are vapid be- 
side this spring. Soda-water is as nothing to it. 


How delicious the cool fluid is! All the 


Avaunt 


poverty and early hardship to stimulate their energies, | with your beer and other foreign abominations! Here is the 


and to insure their success in the race of life. 
men thrive, like Alpine flowerets, upon a rugged and 
adverse soil, and under the chilling shadows of glaciers 
and snow-fields. They plant themselves, like mountain- 


Such | true elizir vite. 


We lie prone on the grass, and look up through the quiver- 


ing foliage at the blue sea of sky. Little cloud-ships are float- 
ing across it, some of them as if in a hurry to reach the haven, 
others lazily advancing as if pleasure was the sole end in view. 


pines, in the stormiest and most sterile spots, and all] Listen to the many wood-sounds that come to us when we are 


the storms of tempestuous seasons, and all the wrest-| still! 


In the depth of the copse a wood-thrush is fiuting. 


lings of the howling blasts, serve but to strike deeper There is no note like it in Nature; but those who have heard 


their gnarled roots and to lift higher their unwedgeable 
trunks. 


the sublime overture to William Tell, are aware how genius 


Sage can grasp even these subtle warblings. The brown singer 
Yet certain it is that the average tree needs| pauses, and now we hear the chatter of the chipmunks. 


One 


sunshine and dew and gentle rains and a soil of gener-| little fellow even comes out to see us, and whisks his tail de- 


ous mold. Thus the ordinary human being requires|risively at the sight of such a monster. 


for his equipment in life the cultivation of faculty 
which will give him energy, directness of purpose, or- 
derly methods of business, punctual habits of applica- 
tion, and a reasonable grounding in the elements of 
learning. 

Now this is the outfit, and these are just the princi- 
ples which children born in circumstances of poverty 
and want are apt to lack. Coming from the orders of 
social life, where narrow fortune and pinching penury 
are joined too often with habits of vicious living, the 
offspring of the improvident and thriftless are launched 
upon the world with evil predilections, untrained wills, 
rude manners, and gross ignorance. By generations of 
illiteracy they have acquired a hereditary inaptness for 
learning and culture which render their case hopeless 
indeed without the intervention of the State in their 
behalf. Yet from the ranks of the proletariat are drawn 
our voters, whose ballots decide the gravest questions 
of American politics. The failure to educate these chil- 
dren is the voluntary suicide of the State. Not merely 
upon the ground that the State must perpetuate itself, 
however, do we rest this argument, but because the work 
of modern government is largely that of culture of the 
masses. Ancient States were organized for conquest, 
and lived by war and rapine. Medieval society was 
based upon the might of the strongest, and not upon the 
right of the worthiest. But the function of modern 
government is neither war, nor conquest, nor the exer- 
cise of arbitrary authority, but rather the nobler duty 
of educating and training humanity. In doing this 
office the State is amply repaid. Every educated cit- 
izen is a fresh element of power and efficiency. The 
acquisition of wealth is possible to the few in an oligar- 
chy where the masses are unlettered. But the univer- 
sal diffusion of material prosperity can consort alone 
with popular institutions, and is possible only through 
universal education. 


There are all kinds 
of little whisperings of leaves, and murmurings of branches. 
A thousand voices are talking of the unknown, perhaps of 
the unknowable. We cannot interpret their words, yet we can 
catch the melody as of a song in some foreign language. As 
we lie here we dream perhaps, but is not some dreaming prof- 
itable ? Have not sages, and poets, prophets and heroes seen 
things in this vision of noonday which the world has delighted 
to learn about? There is a difference between idling and real 
dreaming. We sincerely hope that we may never become 80 
fatigued with the world as to lose the power of introspection 
of a sort of half-awake thought, when we commune as it were 
with Nature unveiled. W. W. BarILey. 
Providence, R. I., June, 1880. 


THE LOOKER - ON. 


— Happiness is more evenly apportioned than many people 
imagine. Poverty and riches have each its peculiar burdens 
and boons. It would be difficult to determine which is the 
less desirable,—scantiness of fare or dyspepsia. Of two men 
who enter a restaurant, it is a question which is the ha 
pier,—he who has to humor the whimsicalities of his stomach, 
or he who has to study the capacity of his purse, 

— Ata recent meeting of the faculty of the Illinois Industrial 
University, Dr. J. M. Gregory, for the past thirteen years regent 
of that institution, announced that he had resigned, and gave in 
detail his reasons for doing so. In brief, he stated that he had 
long had in view the completion of other work, and that pas- 
sing years admonished him to retire. The care of a large in- 
stitution like the university leaves no time for other pursuits, 
and the steps must be taken sometime. He said he had faith 
in the ultimate triumph of the ideas on which the university 
was founded. The university is located in the beautiful city 
of Champaign, and it is not probable that the genial Doctor 
will remove from the place where he is so much respected, and 
to whose thoughtful but cordial social circles he has so long 
been an ornament. It would be in place to say, that the cause 


of education had suffered a great loss in the resignation of Dr. 
Gregory, did we not know the Doctor’s genius, versatility, and 
productive powers, and feel confident that what the young may 
jose in the departure of the Doctor to a wider field of thought 
aed effort, the mature of mind will gain as the result of his 
abor. 


— The teaching profession is often compared to a treadmill, 


and for its monotonous round of duties the ‘‘ demnition grind ”’ 


Here is a strong and impregnable ground upon which | of Mantelini has furnished a good expression; but if there is 


to advocate our free educational system. The logic is 
short, concise, irrefutable. We are a democratic peo- 


a sameness, a monotony, and a tiresome iteration in teaching, 


so there is in any other intellectual or manual pursuit, for that 
matter. 


The lecturer repeats himself ad nauseam ; the clergy- 


ple. Our institutions contemplate the equable distribu-| 41, has to grind out one or two new sermons a week; the 
tion of property as the basis of individual contentment| editor of a weekly paper finds it a bottomless bucket; the law- 


and national well-being. 
neither acquire wealth, nor could they hold it, were they 


An ignorant populace can|yer travels over the same ground in case after case, and is glad 
to have an opportunity to do so; the railroad engineer, after 
making one round trip, has to turn out and make another; and 


dowered by fairy munificence with the instantaneous) | + ner plows and sows and reaps in inevitable and un- 


possession of boundless riches. To become beneficiaries changeable rotation. 


Why, then, should the teacher com- 


of the values which they create, men must be educated plain? He has as much variety in his work as any of the 
and trained in an effective mental discipline. But the others have in theirs. The inspiration that the clergyman 


masses can never educate themselves, for the very ex-, 


finds in a new text, that the lecturer finds in a strange audi- 


ceed in sucha sphere of labor, would be but stating a dience, that the la 
. ey ‘ wyer finds in a new case and fresh jury, the 

bald truism. We are alluding to the entire round of reasons that have teacher an a in new clas given him to animate 
‘ ° 7 i t 8 or , instruct. e does not find it, the difficulty is more 
daily pursuits which Pha, energies of the State, hen, this imper- likely to be subjective than objective; either he is outgrowing 


women, and we affirm that success, even in the most or- ative duty of. universal popular education, and upon his profession, or his profession is outgrowing him. 

dinary avocations, is conditioned largely by mental] 9.1 ocratic government the obligation is more urgent,| — In addition to the hardship to pupils from long and difficult 
training. It will startle some persons, perhaps, to be| more inexorable, and more exacting than upon any ‘written examinations, the work imposed upon teachers in 
told that nine in ten of uneducated persons make utter|other form of human institutions. marking papers, which is generally done out of school, is to be 


— 2” 
| 
| 
| 
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considered in making an estimate of this method compared 
with the old-fashioned half - ludicrous, half-fraudulent oral 
séances, which went by the name of examinations. Of all 
species of labor, whether manual or mental, marking children’s 
examination-papers is the hardest. It is a mercy to the sin- 
ners of Catholic countries that the graded system and its ad- 
junct, the written examination, are not prevalent therein; for 
if they were, the reciting of the penitential psalms, the per- 
forming of the stations of the cross, the practice of pedestrian- 
ism on bare knees, or in shoes lined with raw beans or cooked 
pebbles, and the wearing of hair shirts and girdles of spikes, 
would go out of fashion as modes of penance, and the duty of 
making examination-papers would be introduced, as a full, 
complete, and efficacious substitute for any one of the above- 
mentioned modes of self-torture, or for all of them combined. 
One hour of such work is equivalent, in the intensity of fatigue, 
to ten hours devoted to literary or clerical labor, The exas- 
peration at the blunders observed grows like the pressure of 
steam in a boiler, without the poor advantage of a vent or 
safety-valve,—not even that of swearing. The herdsman may 
appropriately relieve his mind; the boss on a gravel-train, or 
the mate of a lumber-scow.has a legal, if not a moral, right to 
express in fitting terms his unbiased opinion of the mortals 
over whom he has control; but the teacher must grin and pro- 
ceed, without the poor privilege of exploding,— proceed to 
mark, with calmness and deliberation, with judicious discrim- 
ination, the work that would break his heart or turn his head, 
if the pain of it were not somewhat evenly distributed over the 
whole body. The fatigue of this work commences at the base 


of the brain, travels down the spinal column, creeps along the 
limbs, and, coming to a jumping-off place at the tips of the 
fingers and ends of the toes, takes one wistful look into the 
vast unknown, and then, instead of running off, it deliberately 


creeps back again ! 

— Philosophers have been at a loss to find a material symbol 
for the receptive and reproductive power of the mind. A sheet 
of white paper, capable of receiving and retaining impres- 
sions, has been suggested; but this is defective. To be meas- 
urably correct, the paper should be capable not only of receiv- 
ing and retaining the reading-matter impressed upon it, but also 
of arranging that matter in new combinations, aggregating 
more such matter to itself, and then rendering it audibly as well 
as visually, with good rhetorical and elecutionary effect; nay, 
further: it should be able from this exercise to produce matter 
expressive of sentiments, emotions, reflections, and reasonings, 
entirely different from the matter first received and assimilated. 
Another comparison is that of the mind to a musical instru- 
ment of incalculable power and an unlimited number of oc- 
taves; but this is not perfect, unless we assume that the organ 
has a self-inflating bellows, is_self-playing, and capable of im- 
provising, executing, and preserving symphonies and sonatas 
without limit. Another figure is that of the photographer’s 
sensitive plate; but to fill the bill the plate would have to be 
able to produce pictures in the absence as well as in the pres- 
ence of the objects, to combine those pictures in various group- 
ings, to create new images, and banish and reproduce such im- 
ages at pleasure. Another type is the sponge, capable of absorb- 
ing saturation involuntarily, by a mechanical law rather than by 
any function of organic life. There is no doubt that there are 


classes of minds closely corresponding to these several mechan- 
isms, but the utensil that suggests itself to the weary teacher, 
after a term’s or a year’s work with his pupils, as a symbol 
of their minds at the date of the e-examination, is simple 
in construction and domestic in its use: it is the sieve. 


VARIETIES. 


— The iron horse has but one ear, — the engineer. 


— Chowder got a good dinner at home, the other day, by tell- 
ing his wife that he was going to bring a judge home with 
him to that meal. When he arrived, alone, Mrs. Chowder 
asked him where the judge was; he triumphantly pointed to 
himself, remarking: “‘ I’ma good judge of a dinner.’”’ He will 
be obliged to get a dinner in some other way, hereafter. 

— Broad is the road that leads to debt, 
And thousands walk together there, - 

Prompt payment finds a narrow rut, 

With here and there a passengare, 

— “‘ May be there isn’t any God in the United States; but, 
let me tell you, there is one here in Canada,” said a Cana- 
dian mayor to Col. Ingersoll; “ and you don’t get any hall in 
this town in which to defame him!’ 

— “There is in souls a sympathy with sounds, 
And as the mind is pitched, the ear is pleased 
With melting air, or martial, brisk, or grave. 


Some secret chord in unison with what we hear 
Is touched within us, and the heart responds.” 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The American Art Review, No. 8, is now ready. This magazine em- 
braces the art of our own time as well as of the past, and gives special 
attcntion to the history and archeology in America. In its treatment of 


neous art, The Review is not the organ of any one school, but 
strives to present the claims of all schools, leaving its readers to for 
themselves of the merits of each. Its illustrations are of the 
order. Estes & , Boston, are the enterprising publishers. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


Editor is not :esponsible for opinions in Tas JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his ature. He cannot 
promise to return re MS8S., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


“KEEPING AFTER.” 


Your “ Looker-on” has evidently been in a school-room, 
and ought not to be surprised to see even a good thing in 
school-work assailed; not only from the first to the one hun- 
dred and twenty-second meridian, but on even to the three or 
four hundredth. There is no good thing but what has been, 
and again may be abused; but yet I hope we shall not be 
driven from every point of vantage, and left powerless to com- 
pel any work from our pupils. 

With all the zeal of a new convert (or pervert), I wish to 
take issue with ‘‘ Looker-dn,’’ on the question of keeping pu- 
pils after school. First, as punishment; my teachers all tell me 
there are some boys who would calculate the chances; have 
their fun, and get whipped; but would keep straight if de- 
prived of their liberty after school. Second, for lessons. I 
have insisted, for some years, that ‘‘keeping after’? did no 
good in the way of getting better lessons, and lived pretty 
closely up to my profession in that respect. I am now deter- 
mined to try the opposite method, with some thoroughness : 
not for cramming, in which I have no faigh, but for the bene- 
fit of a few pupils in each class who are either a little too dull, 
a little too lazy, or a little too obstinate to keep along with the 
class to which they really belong, but to whom I should not 
be doing my duty if I dropped them into a lower one. 

Now, Master Dull comes into the arithmetic class, having 

heard the best the teacher has to give, and studied very hard on 
what the book has to say, and sees it all wrong side up and wrong 
end foremost. Where a teacher must go through thirteen full 
recitations in five hours, minus twenty minutes for recesses, 
that boy can not, in the nature of the case, receive the atten- 
tion he needs ; and ten minutes after school will generally put 
him all straight, and fit him to do better the next day. 
Or Miss Lazy comes with her lessons prepared in spots, 
where she has had help from her friends ; but mostly very 
bad, because she has put no hard work of her own into it. A 
two-minutes, talk after school, followed by half-an-hour of 
hard study, will, I believe, incline her to study harder the 
next day. 

Master and Miss Obstinate are the most satisfactory subjects 
of all, to a teacher who has plenty of time and cannot be pro- 
voked to anger. Don’t insist that they shall learn so much be- 
fore they can go, but have at hand some pleasant employment 
for yourself, and let them study till you are ready to hear them 
recite. Hear the lesson when you please, not when a hand is 
raised indicating the readiness of the pupil to show you how 
utterly impossibi< it is for him to recite the lesson, and other- 
wise annoy you. When you are ready to go, hear the lesson 
recited or not, just as you please; but at any rate tell the pupil 
he has staid long enough for that night, that you are sorry he 
learns so hard, but that you hope he will do better next day. 
And he will. 

Some plan like this, instead of being harder for the teacher, 
will be easier. Referring again to my own short experience, I 
find my “school voice” two or three degrees lower in pitch 
than when I felt that all these things must be done within the 
five hours. Now, when I begin to get excited over the explan- 
ation of some problem or principle which all but one or two of 
the class understand, I cool down, tell the few “‘ behind”’ ones 
that I will let them work at that awhile after school, and the 
recitation goes on smoothly, and something is done. 

Another class of pupils remains, of which I would speak,— 
those who cannot, or will not, come to school every day. How 
sure they are to fail in arithmetic and kindred studies, when 


one day’s lessons rests upon the foundation of that of the pre- 
vious day! A few minutes after school with one of those boys 
may make a difference in his whole life. Each teacher’s great 
annoyance in teaching is laboring with these backward pupils; 
and if they can beallowed to do some of their own work, and 
the teacher’s burdens fp omery Iam convinced an hour or so 
after school will be well spent in bringing about that result. 
Stamford, Conn., 1880. A. H. S. 


ABANDONMENT OF SPELLING. 

How wud it do to divide the jurney to strictly fonetic riting 
into thre stashuns, thus : 

1, Omit all the silent letrs which do not affect the pronun- 
shiashun according to the present system ; as, catalog, pro- 
gram, definit, breth, det, tho, thru, bo’t, taut, wil, tre, tru, 
buty, rumatic, c4racter, gost, gard, hant, letr, onor, nife, naw, 
rist, nurish, contry, hevn ? 

2. Spel all wurds according to the most usual analogies ov 
the language ; as, lite, laf, desine, cauf, intreeg,tburo, bisnes, 
wimin, pritty. 

3. A strictly fonetic alfabet. 

By adopting both the furst and second rules givn abuv, our 
riting wood not difr from the present sistem more than duz 
this communicashun, and hens the plesure ov reading it wood 


not be interrupted. 


Az to etimology, how foolish it seems to require thirty mil- 
yunz ov pepl to rite innumerab! silent letrs evry da ov thare 
lives, besides vexing them with all sorts ov inconsistent spel- 
ing, in ordr that a fu hundred filologists ma remembr the eti- 
mology ov wurdz, which indeed tha cood remembr just oz wel 
without the massez riting correctly. * 


“A WANT LONG FELT.” 


The want of a personal pronoun of -“‘common” gender has 
long been felt. We all know how inconvenient it is to be 
obliged to say, for example,—‘‘ When the teacher enters his or 
her school, he or she should,’’ etc. We frequently hear expres- 
sions like this: ‘‘ A certain person told me that somebody had 
told that person,” etc.; or, “‘A certain person told me that 
they,” etc.; using that person, and the plural they in order to 
conceal the gender of ‘‘a certain person.’ Why not invent a 
word to obviate this difficulty ? I suggest re inflected with he 
and she, as follows: 


Nom. he, ré, she. 
Poss. his, rés, her or hers. 
Obj. him, rém, her. 


It will be noticed that the different cases are formed by letters 


taken from the other two pronouns. Of course, at first it 
would appear and sound odd; but, like the word quiz (see 
Webster), might gradually be introduced into the language, 
especially if its use should be adopted by some of our leading 
educational papers. C. H. R. 


QUESTION DRAWER. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


No. 63. What kind of grain was used in Rome? Our lexi- 
cons give corn as the translation of frumentum. What was it, 
and where can I find res frumentarius properly translated ?”’ 


Ans. The word corn in England means wheat ; in Scotland, 
oats ; in United States, maize or Indian corn. Maize was not 
known, except perhaps in China, until after the discovery of 
America; since that time it has come widely into use, and is 
grown in Europe, Asia, and Africa. Frumentum cannot be 
maize. Span. trigo = wheat = Lat. triticum = wheat; Ital. 
Srumento = wheat; French froment = wheat. We can infer, 
therefore, that frumentum and triticum were nearly identical 
in meaning in Latin. 

Fortunately this is confirmed by Pliny, 18, 7, 9: ‘‘ Sunt 
prima earum genera; frumenta ut triticum, horendum; et legu- 
mina ut faba, cicer.’’ [Of these the first sorts are: grains, as 
wheat, barley; leguminous or pod-like plants, as the bean, the 
chick-pea.] 

Vir. Geor., B, I., lines 314, 315: ‘ Spicea jam campis cum 
messis inhorruit, et cum frumenta in viridi stipula lactentia 
turgent.”” [Already the heady harvests have put forth their 
bristles in the fields, and the grain just in the milk begins to 
swell on the green stalk. ] 

Fruor, to enjoy; root, fru or frug, kindred with Sans. root, 
bhuj. = to enjoy ; also to eat and drink ; mentum = the means; 
whence, /rumentum = the means of eating, or the thing eaten. 
Triticum, from tero = to rub = the thing rubbed = wheat. 

Frumentum, then, means grain, such as wheat, barley, 


and perhaps oats. Res frumentaria,; in military language, 
means corn or provisions. The word corn is used in our Eng- 
lish version of the sacred Scriptures ‘where wheat is unques- 
tionably meant: ‘‘ The disciples plucked the ears of corn, and, 
rubbing them in their hands, did eat.’’ The word in the Greek 
translated ear of corn is stachus = Latin spica = a point-head 
of wheat. Virgilin the Georgics, whenever he speaks of the 
mode of harvesting, or of the — growing in the fields, uses 
language confirmatory of the above. W. H. R. 


No. 66. ‘How are the following numbers and dates 
parsed ? ‘March 29, 1880’; ‘ the year 1860’; and ‘ 139 Market 
street.’ ’’ 

We shall have to suppose a connection ; ¢.g., ‘‘He died 
March 29, 1880.’ ‘March’ is here an adverbial phrase of 
time limiting ‘ died’; ‘29’ is a noun in partitive apposition, 
to ‘ March;’ ‘1880’ is an adjective limiting March. 

“The year 1860 was an eventful one.”” ‘1860’ is a noun in 
apposition to year. 

‘John Jones, 139 Market street.”” We might supply who 
resides at, but it is much better to consider ‘139’ as an adjec- 
tive of place limiting John Jones, and ‘ Market street’ as an 
adjective limiting ‘ 139.’ 


No. 68. (See JouRNAL of May 27, p. 343.) First pile 
contains 8 X 8 X 4 = 256 cu. ft. cords = $2.00. Second 
pile, 4 x 4 x 8 = 128 cu. ft. = 1 cord = $2.00. Therefore he 
receives $2.00 per cord for second pile. F. M. K. 


No. 76. ‘My having in Sanskrit, like Orlando’s beard, is 4 
younger brother’s revenue.”’ 


If “‘ Perplexed Pedagogue”’ will turn to Shakespeare’s As 
You Like It, Act III., Scene, ii, lines 191 and 346, I think he 
will receive light. In England, by reason of the law of primo- 
geniture, ‘“‘the younger brother’s revenue” is small indeed. 
‘My having in Sanskrit’ is nearly equivalent to ‘my know!- 
edge of Sanskrit.’ ‘ Having,’ as above used, is an abstract 
noun of intransitive action; ‘in Sanskrit’ is an adjective phrase 
of figurative place ; ‘like Orlando’s beard’ is a simile; ‘ 


younger brother’s revenue’ is a metaphor. 
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TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL 


758 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 


Publishers of School and Miscellaneous Books. 


- The Franklin Series of Readers, 


Prof. MARK BAILEY, and 
Prof. HOMER B. SPRAGUE. 


The following are some of the leading cities now using these books in their public schools: 


— BY — 

._ GEORGE 8. HILLARD 

L. J. CAMPBELL, 

at the present time adopted and used more of the sc 
ks combined. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., BOSTON, NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN, 


idge, Worcester, Lowell, Lawrence, Salem, Haverhill, Newburyport, Gloucester, New Bedford, Fall 
—_ Somerville, Newton, Taunton, Pittsfield, and many other importast towns in Massachusetts; Bridge rt, 
and New London, Conn.; Newport, R. I; Rutland, a Portland, Lewiston, Rockland, Gardiner, fe fast 


Hallowell, and Bath, Me.; Poughkeepsie, Newburgh, an 
Paterson, N. J. 


Long Island 


Mac Vicar’s Arithmetics, 


A NEw Two-Book SERIES BY 


Prof. M. MacVICAR, Principal State Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y. 
This new Series of Arithmetics finds great favor with the best teachers. 


THE ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. Price by Mail, 
THE COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. “ “ 
TEST EXAMPLE-CARDS. (1000 Examples) “6 “ 


Warren’s Class Word - Speller, 


NEWARK, ALBANY; Springfield, me 


City, N. Y.; Jersey City, Orange, an 4 Islands and Public Institutions 


Brookiyn. 


Mississippi. 


TAINTOR’S CUIDE- BOOKS. 


These Cuides describe Cities, Towne, and Stations on the Routes, giving 


nterest to the Traveler. 


Illustrated with Maps and Woodeuts.—Price, 25 Cents Each, by Mail. 


Saratoga LIllustrated.— The Visitor's Guide of Saratoga Springs, 
rings, Boarding-houses, Hotels, Regattas, Amusements, Walks, Drives, etc. i 
lage and lake, and by wood-cuts. 


City of New York.—Describing the Public Buildings, Parks, Cemeteries, 


th Maps o 


in and around New York City ; also, Principal Hotels, Banks, 


Amusements, Libraries, Clubs, Societies, Dispensaries, Horse Railroads, Omnibus Routes, 
Hack Fares, Ferries, Street Travellers’ and Chureh Directories, and Map of New York and 


Sea-Side Resorts.—The Atlantic Coast from the St. Lawrence to the 


Hudson River Route.—New York to West Point, Catskill Mountains, 
Albany, Troy, Saratoga Springs, Lake George, Lake Champlain, Adirondack Mountains, 


4 Montreal and Quebec, via Hudson River Steamers. 
ly pe agar aes 1.75 The Erie Rouate.— New York to Ithaca, Havana, Watkin’s Glen, Rochester, 


Dunkirk, Buffalo, and Niagara 


A Progressive Course in Spelling and Phonic Analysis, One Vol. Arranged in Three Parts. 20 cents.| Utica and Black R. R. R. 


By MORTIMER A. WARREN, A.M., Author of the Analytical Spellerg &c. 


Campbell's History of the United States. 


By Prof. L. J. CAMPBELL. 
270 pages, - = © 


School Records. 


PROF. J. D. BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM.—EACH COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


No.1. DAILY AND MONTHLY RECORD. (12mo. Pocket Form), per copy, by mail, 
No.2. MONTHLY AND YEARLY RECORD. (Folio) 50 pp., Bds., per copy, by mail 
“ MONTHLY AND YEARLY RECORD. (Folio) 1 RP per copy, by mail, 
nvelopes, - - 
No.4. MONTHLY REPORT (Term Card), per 100, $2.00 ; with Sevdlaons bet. 


No.3. MONTHLY REPORT (Year Card), per 100, $2.00 ; w 


No.5. WEEKLY REPORT (10 Weeks C we r 100, $2.00 ; with Enve! 
ENVELOPES FOR BARTLEY’S RT CARDS, per 100, 


Selections from American Authors, 


A BEADING -BOOK FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


Edited by SAMUEL ELIOT, Supt. of the Public Schools of Boston. 
in being made up of continuous 


“ This volume differs from an ordinary Reader 
to increase the taste for reading, and, with that, the power to read, 


at school and at home.” 
1 vol., cloth, 412 pages. Sample by mail, $1.00. 


Providence. 


Bethlehem, Delaware 


opes, 


es. Its use is intended Songs of Yale. 


Piano-Forte Accompaniments, 


Falls, via Erie Railway and branches. 


New York to Saratoga, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, and 
Thousand Islands.— Via 


udson River and New York Central Railway, and 


Shore Line Route.— New York to Boston, via New Haven, New London, and 


The Newport Route.— New York to Boston, via Newport and Fall River, 
with full description of Newport and the tour of Narragansett Bay. 

Connecticut River Route.— New York to the White Mountains, via N. 
- Price by mail, 85 cents.| Y. & N. H. and Conn. River R. 

The Northern Resorts.— Boston to the White Mountains, Lake Mem- 
phremagog, Green Mts., Lake Champlain, Sheldon, Montreal, and Ogdensburg. 

The Coal Regions .— New York and Philadelphia to 

ater Gap, Mauch Chunk, Scranton, Williamsport, and Elmira. 


R, 


Delaware and Hudson Route. — Philadelphia to Scranton, Bingham- 
59|ton, Cooperstown, Sharon Springs, Saratoga, Lake George, Lake Champlain, Adirondack 
.00| Mountains, and Montreal and Quebec. 

New York to Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. 
00 *,* Any of the above sent, post-paid, on receipt of 25 cents. Also for sale by booksellers and newsdealers. 


COLLECE SONCS. 


Carmina Yalensia: A Collection of American College Songs, with Music and 
and Piano-Forte Accompaniments. Extra cloth, $1.50. Extra Cloth, full gilt, $2. 
Smaller size, $1. 


Carmina Columbiana: The Songs of Columbia College, with Music and 


Extra cloth, blue and white, $1.50. 


STAIN 


R|D 


THE 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


This Series comprises the freshest and most complete Text-books in all grades of study, and are 
known more or less in every school in the United States. 


Sanders’ Union Readers and Speakers. 


A well graded, progressive, and eminently attractive course of 
elementary books. Prof. Sanders was the first author who con- 
structed a graded course for school reading, and he has for fo 
ears been recegnined as the father of primary methods in th 
ranch; and his ks have, for fully a quarter of a century, had 
a larger circulation than those of any other author in the same line. 


The New Craded Readers. 


An entirely new series, fully and handsomely illustrated, containing 
the freshest methods and matter, and notably cheap in price. They 
have been more extensively introduced than any other series pub- 
lished within the past ten years. 


. 


Robinson’s Progressive Course in Mathematics. 


A complete and scientific course of Mathematical Text-books. This 
well-known series has a national reputation, and are more or Jess used 
in every State in the Union. 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Arithmetic. 


An entirely new two-book series, combining oral and mental arith- 
metic. These books have met with very great popularity, having been 
introduced into several of the largest cities in the United States 
py unusually handsome in get-up, and are substantially bound 


Swinton’s Geographies. 

The famous ‘ ¢wo-book series,” the freshest, best graded, most beau- 
tiful, and cheapest Geographical Course ever published. Of the 
large cities that have adopted Swinton’s Geographies, we mention 
Washington, D. ©.; Rechester, Troy, Brooklyn, New 
York City, Kingston, N. ¥.; Augusta, Me.; Charles- 
ton, 8.0.; Lancaster, Williamsport, Pa.; Macon, Ga. 
In round numbers, they have been adopted in more than One Thou- 
sand Cities and Towns in all parts of the country, and have, 
with marked preference, been made the basis of profes- 
sional training in the Leading Nermal Scheols of the 
United States. 


Swinton’s Word-book Series. 


The only perfecly graded series of Spellers ever made, and the cheap- 
est books of the kind in the market. They are now in use in more 
than Ten Thousand Schools, and after five years’ wees in the 
class-room, are pronounced the most practical language books now 
before the public. 


| Webster’s Dictionaries. 


The Standard Authority for the English langaage, in Defintion, Ety- 
mology, Pronunciation and Orthography, and superior to all other 
Dictionaries in Vocabulary, Pronunciation, Synonyms, Pictorial Ilus- 
trations, Tables, etc. 


Spencerian Penmanship. 


This National System was first published in 1848, and in its present 
revised and corrected form maintains its justly acquired tion as 
the standard. 


Bryant and Stratton’s Book-keeping. 
The “Common School” and “Counting House” editions of this 
course have been recently revised, and are now published in an 
attractive and much improved form. 


Swinton’s Histories. 


rising the famous “ Outlines,”’ “ Condensed U.8.,” and “ Pri- 
ba ‘These hooks have attained great popularity. ‘A new edition 
of the “‘ Condensed ”’ has just been issued, in which the work has been 
azenape down to the present time, and six colored maps have been 
add 


Kerl’s English Crammar. 


holarl d practical course, used and commended by many of the 
Ih is free from new-fangled notions, and is on the 
sound philosophical principles of the fathers of English Grammar. 


Cray’s Botany. 
This juatly-celebrated series of Text-books presents the latest and mos 
pat = principles and development of the Science of nay Prof. 
Gray stands among the foremost Botanists who have ever lived, and 
his text-books are more largely used than any others. 


The author of this series one a world-wide fame. His text-books 
are thorough and practical, and are the standards in this country. 
Great power of generalization, soundness of judgment, strict method, 
clear exposition of facts, are their prominent characteristics. 


Woodbury’s German Course. 


A complete course in the German lang » from the first steps to the 
Classics. For more than twenty years Prof. Woodbury’s method of 
acquiring this language has been recognized as the best. 


Fasquelle’s French Course. 
On the plan of Woodbury’s Method with the German. Like Prof. 
Woodbury’s Course, Fasquelle’s has for several years had a national 
reputation as a standard. 


White’s Drawing. 
Comprising “ Progressive Art Studies” and “ Industrial Drawing,” 
being a ay ye course in Drawing for the use of schools and private 
learners. It isthe only progressive graded system before the public. 


Loomis’s Music Books. 
Comprising “ First Steps’’ and “ Progressive Lessons ”’; being a sim- 
ple graded course of instruction in music, adapted to the requirements 
of common schools. 


Townsend’s Civil Government. 

Wells’s Science Books. 

Silliman’s Physics and Chemistry. 

Kiddle’s Astronomy. 

Taylor’s Greek Crammar. 

Hickok’s Works on Metaphysics. 

Eliot and Storer’s Chemistry. 

Hunt’s English Literature. 

Cathcart’s Literary Reader. 

Languellier & Monsanto’s French Crammar 
Monsanto & Languellier’s Spanish Crammar. 
Mantilia’s Spanish Readers. 

Willson’s Histories. 


*," DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES, Special Catalogues 


Kducationists, on application. Correspondence is solicited, and will receive prompt and careful attention. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK & CHICAGO. 


with introductory and exchange prices, circulars and sample pages, will be sent to Teachers and 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XII.—No. 3. 


VACATION. — RESTING. 


BY LAURA GARLAND CARR. 


The morn was fair, with Sabbath calm, 
And Nature’s charms were all revealed ; 
I took a book beneath my arm 
And wandered off across the field. 


The shadows lay as though asleep; 

My own moved vaguely, like a dream; 
It went before me up the steep, 

Then down across the pastures green, — 


And on, and on, till not atrace 
Of human habitation lay, 

Wherever | might turn my faee, 
Save on a hillside far away. 


An ash-tree spreads its branches wide 
Half-way adown a grassy hill; 
Two roots uptwisting at its side 
Formed an arm-chair a queen might fill. 
I took the seat. Close down below, 
*Mid crowded ranks of forest trees, 
I heard a brooklet’s noisy flow, 
And saw it gleam between the leaves. 


I read of scenes in sunny climes, 
Far off beyond the rolling main, 

While this and that, with pleasant chimes, 
Seem strangely blended in my brain. 


Sometimes across the placid sky, 
Above the pages of my book, 
A hawk or crow went sailing by, 
Drawing my half-reluctant look; 
A bobolink came now and then, 
To flout me with his roundelay; 
Bewildered bees once and again 
Droned at my ear, then sped away; 
Complacent cattle came and went, 
Cropping the grass with pleasant sound ; 
Suspicious sheep a wild look bent, 
Then hurried off with nervous bound. 
I left my castle once,—to dine, 

Went just beyond the little glen, 
Where strawberries grew large and fine, 
Then took my place and read again. 

And so the day sank, as it rose,— 
A perfect day of perfect rest,— 

The sun seemed loth to bid it close, 
Propping his round chin in the west. 


Then twilight came with added calm, 


And night-birds sang from nooks concealed ; 


I took my book beneath my arm, 
And sauntered home across the field. 


NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 


CHICAGO INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


An interesting session of the Institute of Instruction took 
place at the Board of Education Rooms, on Saturday, June 19, 
the president, George Howland, in the chair. By the reading 
of the minutes of the previous meeting, it was ascertained 
that the subject of the lecture delivered at that session of the 
Institute was ** Enlightenment in Modern Times.”’ 

The program of the Institute for the coming school year, as 
far as made out, was announced, as follows: September: In- 
augural address, by President George Howland. October: 
** Basis of Courses of Study,’’ by Dr. Samuel Willard.”” No- 
vember: ‘* Education of the Citizen,” by Miss E. O. Randall. 
December: ‘* Text-books,’’ by James Hannan. January: 
“Order of Scientific Study,’ by William M. Payne. Feb- 
ruary: (Not provided for.) March: ‘‘ Elective Courses of 
Study in Colleges,’’ by A. F. Nightingale. April: ‘‘ The 
Claims of the State on the Child,’’ by Leslie Lewis. May: 
(Subject not stated), by Miss Payne. June: ‘‘ The Public 
School Masses.’’ by George M. Clayburg. 

A Discussion: “Toe TEACHER.” 

The Institute then listened to the order of the day, a paper 
on “‘ The Primary Teacher,’’ read by Miss Lilly N. E. Skaats. 
The paper was admirable and, unlike the lecture at the preced- 
ing meeting, elicited a spirited discussion, of which the follow- 
ing is a brief synopsis: 

What she should be. » 

Mr. C. G. Stowell said: Most of those in the work of primary 
teaching have too low an estimate of the importance and re- 
sponsibility of the work they are engaged in. For years the 
poorest teachers were considered good enough for primary 
teaching ; but latterly the peculiar and superior fitness of 
teachers for this work have been recognized, both in position 
and pay. The primary teacher ought to know something 
about herself,— ought, at least, to know whether she has the 
qualifications of a primary teacher. Many are disqualified 
physically for teaching ; and, in large cities, especially, the 
position of primary teacher is, toa great extent, that of a - 
tient in a hospital. Once inside the walls, she is measurably 
safe for a life-position, regardless of physical or mental dete- 
rioration. She ought to know whether she has a taste for cul- 
ture; ought to know something about books; ought to know 
something about the child,—the material she works upon. She 
may know that a certain boy is the naughtiest in the school 
but of the reason why he is the naughtiest, his situation an 


surroundings, the facts of his home-training and heredity, 


she probably knows nothing. Furthermore, a teacher should 
know something of the world; many have little acquaintance 
with men and matters beyond their, narrow path to and from 


school. 
- Why they complain. 

Mrs. E. F. Young: There is much misunderstanding in 
regard to primary teachers. It may be that primary teachers 
complain of their work, and groan over its narrowness and 
monotony; but so does everybody else. Every business-man 
fancies that his particular line of business is the hardest; the 
man who worries over the fluctuations in the price of grain, 
imagines he would be happy if he were only dealing in hides; 
and the hide-and-leather merchant believes he would enjoy 
Elysian comfort if his star had led him to trade in broom-corn. 
So, too, with teachérs. Their complaining is no indication 
that they do not value their work, or that they have not a high 
ideal of their office. It seems, at first, the proper thing to 
ble about the work of teaching, and then the grumbling is 
kept up through force of habit. Mrs. Young did not agtee 
with the last speaker, that the schools are hospitals; there are 
many delicate women in them, it is true, but so there are 
many sickly men; and because a woman is a partial invalid, it 
does not follow that she is inefficient in her work; some of 
the best work in the schools, and the most of it, is done by 
women who are physically weak. Moreover, delicate and 
sickly persons sympathize with sickly and feeble children, 
and such make up in kindness what they lack in physical vigor. 
Teachers are often accused of indulging in frivolous society; 
but how can they obey the behests of the last speaker, and 
know the world, unless they go into this same frivolous 


society ? 
Where the fault lies. 

Mr. James Hannan: The low ideal of her work entertained 
by the primary teacher is not so much her fault as that of her 
superiors,—the principal, the superintendent, and the board. 
Teachers shape their work by the examinations given by 
the principal, and the principal shapes his examinations ac- 


cording to the graded courses furnished him by the superin- 
tendent and the board. In the matter of quality of teaching 
and the standard of excellence, the fact is that school author- 
ities can have what they want if they only know what it is 
that they do want. He would be sorry to see a health-test 
applied to the teachers in our schools; for, under such a 
gauge, just as a teacher became perfect in her work she 
would be turned out on the score of ill-health. In regard to 
‘* indulging in culture,’’ he had this to say,—that it seemed to 
be a peculiarity of those wrestling with a long course of read- 
ing, that they neglected the details and duties of their com- 
mon, every-day work. As to the amount of knowledge =f 
sessed by primary teachers, it is frequently underrated by their 


(Continued on page 60.) 


TEACHING BY CORRESPONDENCE. WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
The 3ist Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 
7, 1880, in the commodious new college building. Clin- 
ical instruction is given inthe Woman’s Hospital, Penn- 


TH b THOU SA N D ISLAN DS | sylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospi- 
+ /|tals. Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demon- ‘COLLEGES. 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- Ss. 
The Summer School of Languages, | pense of material) to all matriculants of the year. For 
| farther information address RACHEL L. BopLEy, A.M., 
at Alexandria Bay, N. Y., opens July 13. Courses in M.D., North College Ave. and 2ist St., Phila. 266 z eow 


Terms low. Send for circular. 8. L. BENNETT, 548 | 
Fourth Street, South » Mass. 2i5be 


strations, an 


DIRECTO 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


NORMALE, SCHOOLS. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
VIDENOCE, R. I. 

lar course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 

ced Course for special classes of students. Address, 


RY. 


for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


Schools. Opento both sexes. A 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
dress the Registrar. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass 


GERMAN, FRENCH, GREEK, and LATIN, 


iti m $12.00 to $18.00. Board fi 
84.00 $10.00. VACANCIES SLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
278 B. J, PINK, A. M. Virginia’ A ultural d DD 
1r nia gric ur an entific. . CyRous D. Foss, D.D., 
SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION, echanical College. PROFESSIONAL. 
Late “Boston University School of Oratory” Methods. ——— HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 


particulars address 
ANNA BARIGHT, Princ., 
275 tf (1) 7A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


R. R. RAYMOND, Principal. 
1 Somerset St., Boston, 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


1416 & 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary | ?'¥° 
Course For public ers, readers, teachers, and the | 2°t any den 


general student of higher English. Summer Term 
opens July 5th. 70-page Catalogue on application. 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M.,, Prest. 


PROF. MOSES T. BROWN’S 
TECHNICAL LECTURES on ELOCUTION AND GESTURE, 


the pu 
cers an 


moud, 


ia Under a joint resolution of the General Assembly of 
. for Teachers. For further | t the ° tors of the Virginia Agricultura 
a4 hegee and Mechanical College have resolved to hold a meet- 
ing at Blacksburg, on the 1h day of August next, for 
lecti Z “pro: 

employees of the College.” . 
As now organized, the chairs are as follows: Presi- 
| dent and Professor of Moral Philosophy; Professor of 
Elocution in all its departments taught by competent | Natural Philosophy and Military Tactics; Professor of 
instructors. Full course two years ours daily, | of English Lit- 
five days in the week); shorter course of ONE YEAR for | terature (including preparatory studies), Professor of : 
these who are sto time. For Agriculture, Chemistry,and Nataral History; Professor OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


sexes. Four courses of study. JAS. 


The next entrance examination, ne, Sept. 1, 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
‘ W.STRONG, Pres. 1880. For circulars, address ELLEN HypE, 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWA 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
TER, MAss. 
or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


College. Liberal Educati 


ion on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RuGGLEs, Hanover, N. H. 202 


TATE NIRMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 


of German, French, and Latin, Professor of Technical 
Mechanics and Drawing. 


and all other offi- MONROE’S METHOD. Address 


ULL COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 
SION, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 


teacher in B. U. Sch. of Oratory, 7A Beacon St., Boston. 


ANNA BARIGHT, PREPARATORY. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. | Upper, accommodate 


Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
erent departments, Kindergarten, Pre tory, and 


SCHOOL, 259—265 
upils of both sexes from three 


partment. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 
NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 


R. I., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, an 


The other officers are Treasurer, Farm Manager, and WI niaroe Peo FREE INST. of Industrial Science.| for Business, Ex rienced teachers throughout. 


Physician. 
e President's salary is $2,000 and a house; the sal- 
rofessor is $1,500 and a house. 
Springs, in order to consider whether or . term opens . 25. Forcircular 
ges shall be made in the subjects or distri- Prof. F ’ 
bation of stadies, or in the 
sons interested can receive information as to all details 
by correspondence. 

licants should address Hon. A.M. KEILEY, Rich- 

Va., who is now the chairman of the Board 


of each 
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ddress Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, 


Worcester, Mass. | § 


Post uate course (f. 


RANOIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 


ial teachers of Elocution ; new school bui dings, 


ALE L : with complete modern appointments; Chemical an 
LE LAW SCHOOL re | Philosophical Laboratory Military Dri 


ll. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Principa 


licy of the college. Per- 


. For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEo. 
FRED. W. M. HOLLIDAY pal PRY 
Governor of Virginia. Erinctpal, @ Ces ter Equare, Boston, 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. ¥or Young Ladies. 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. moderate. 
or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zz 
REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 az 


GANNETT, A.M., 
Mass. 201 


For Colleges, Schools, and Classes. 


A COURSE OF TEN LECTURES AND LESSONS 
IN READING, ORATORY, AND PERSONATION, 


Prof. Brow will receive at his rooms, at St. James 
Hotel, Boston, a limited number of students in Elocution. 


Heness-Sauveur 


A. LUELLAG, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. 


The Scientific Course. 
The Five Years’ Musical Course. 


CHOOL OF VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. Pour 8 


Established 1872, by Prof. Alex. Graham Bell, Vis- 
ible — Treatment of Stammering, Voice Cultare, 
&c. For information address L. ALONZO RUTTER- 
FIELD, 22 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 260 2z (1) 


C. 8. COL 
ELOCUTION. 


Faculty of School of Oratory 


cial Courses for Honors in Clas- 
athematics, Modern 

and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have| — 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, wil) 


Baxter, and 
198 ADA L. HOWARD, President, 


EYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 


gessuperior. Revs.C.V. & R.E. AVERY, Princs. | ¢ 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. Prepares 
WELLESLEY Cc OLLE GE Lalo, Snes. Py ee school of excellent advantages. ys for Coll or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
ed ; . C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 logues address BENJ. F. MILLs, A.M., Principal. 
THE APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beantiful YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Higher Education of Women. M location and grounds, Lite and artistic advanta- Ct. A pleasant home, with tercel h instruction in 


or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuoKLYN, A. M. 


M ORCUTT, A.M., 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon bary 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union’ 


has superior advan for Classical an tific 
. Apply toH.T. FULLER, Principal 702s 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


Wei, NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 2s 


ormation 


‘ext entrance examination 
55 az Address E. H 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


For catalogue or inf address 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT Worcester. For Both Sexes. 


US8ELL, Principal. 


at New 


Do You Lose Pencils 


or Stylografic pens from pockets? Our new patent 
Pen and Pencil Pocket makes loss next to impossible. 
Sold on trial. By mail 20 to 40 cents. Circulars free. 


ber 14, 1880. 


Wellesley 


SEND FOR our NEW PREMIUM LIST. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
214 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


Globes 13, and 30 in.diam. Send for 


28 SCHOOL BO 


. Nims & Co., Troy, W.¥.' For circulars, address the Curator, at the 


WALTER SMITH Director. 
Behool. 


READERS & WRITERS ECONOMY CO: 


27 Franklin St., Boston; 4 Bond St., N. ¥.; 
69 Siate Ohicago. 
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Encyclopedia Britannica. 

What railroads are to travel, encyclopedias are to investiga- 
tion. What the steam-car is to the stage-coach, the encyclo- 
pedia is to the library. These comparisons are not intended 
to apply at all points. No illustration can safely be made to 
go on all-fours like a camel. One who enters a library of fifty 
or a hundred thousand volumes, and knows that it contains 
the knowledge he desires, but that it is disseminated through 
large numbers of volumes, in many different languages, and 
can be secured only by dissolving their contents and precipitat- 
ing that which he desires, will appreciate what a royal service 
js rendered him in having in that library from one hundred to 
one thousand of the best living scholars obedient to his beck, 
whose delight is to extract from all the library and from all libra- 
ries the very soul and spirit of what he wishes, put it into 
shape, and present it ready for use. It is the boast of England 
that her machinery gives to each man, woman, and child in 
the kingdom the service of nineteen tireless men. This mul- 
tiplies comforts. It is not too much to say that the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica gives to each man, woman, and child who 
can read the English language the service of all the great sci- 
entists, philosophers, historians, and scholars. It is a network 
of railroads, woven in as thickly as the nerves in the human 
body, running over the entire field of human knowledge, with 
many stations at every letter of the alphabet, and with the 
wise men in all fields of thought as conductors. 

Take any article on any great subject; it is the product of 
some one of the greatest authorities on that subject; it extracts 
the information from all other authors and workers in that 
filed. The production of one of these leading articles is a work 
to which a scholar might safely intrust his fame. All the by- 
knowledge, the various magazine and review articles, the 
special papers of experts read before private clubs, the passing 
paragraphs, as well as all the stately volumes and text-books,— 
all these are mastered and distilled into one of these great ar- 
ticles. This gueatest Encyclopedia is the tree of human 
knowledge. Its branches cover the whole heavens, and its 
roots and rootlets penetrate almost every inch of the earth. 
Each little fibre and rootlet is some wise old scholar who, in 
the seclusion of his study or his laboratory, is searching out 
the deep and hidden things with which to enrich these pages, 
and make glad the world. 

This work is a great library in itself. It is richer in knowl- 
edge than any single library. It draws off and condenses the 
knowledge of nearly all libraries. The man who owns it has 
within his reach the best knowledge of the greatest and 
best scholars of the earth. They are ready to serve him at 
his wish. 

A careful examination of the ten volumes of this ninth edi- 
tion, already issued, shows that the work cannot be too highly 
praised. The article on ‘ Agriculture,’’? by John Wilson, of 
the Agricultural Council of Scotland, covers 110 of the large 
double-column pages. It is a full and exhaustive presenta- 
tion, with plates and cuts, of this subject. It is in itself equal 
toa book of between 400 and 500 pages, which has been most 
carefully prepared under the greatest stimulus to accuracy and 
thoroughness, In trying to present the amount of matter in 
these articles, we compare them to the ordinary 12mo text- 
books used in our schools. 

“Anatomy,” by William Turner, professor of Anatomy, 
University of Edinburgh, gives us the equivalent of a volume 
of 400 pages, with plates and cuts. 

“ Architecture’ occupies nearly as much space, with eight- 
een plates and many cuts. 

The article on ‘‘ Astronomy” gives a very clear and abund- 
antly-illustrated view of this great science. 

The display of “Birds” is a rich field for the studious in 
any family. It is equivalent to an elaborately-illustrated 
book of 300 pages, giving the birds and the most accurate 
knowledge concerning them. 

The article on * Building,’’ with 59 pages, equal to 236 pages 
of an ordinary text-book, is a valuable addition to the article 
on “Architecture.” Chemistry” has a full treatment. 
Concerning this article Prof. H. S. Carhart, professor of Chem- 
istry and Physics in the Northwestern University, says in the 
Northwestern Christian Advocate : 


PPbet we turn to the last edition of the Britannica we find a treatise 
pe undred and twenty-one double-column pages, equivalent to about 
2 T hundred of an ordinary text-book. It isin three distinct parts,—his- 
et inorganic, and organic chemistry. It is full of symbols, and equa- 

ns, and tables of exact determinations. . . . This treatise is full, 
pr and learned. The ideas of elements and compounds, atoms and 
ment, €s, quantivalence and chemical types, substitution and replace- 
cml fully developed and clearly set forth. For almost everything 
pees — in the acience of chemistry, this article is an exposition. The 
a Ptions of methods and processes would be out of place in an ency- 

Opedia, For them the reader must consult handbooks and original 
Papers on chemistry,” 


wo “Drama” is ably discussed and presented by A. W. 
pete. professor ef History and English Literature, Owens 
onege, Manchester, in 200 pages. “ Egypt” is equal to 300: 
Pages, with maps, charts, plates, and cuts. The subject of 


“Electricity,” by George Chrystal, occupies about 400 pages. | 
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Stoddarts have successfully injuncted Scribners from taking 


This article is rich in illustrations, and, carefully magtered, | and using subscription-lists procured by Stoddarts. 


will make one at home in the history, growth, applications, 
and most recent knowledge on this great subject. 
The articles on “‘ England”? and “ France ”’ occupy 147 and 


On the whole, the great work has created a disturbance in 


the world of publishers, 


Some few things lie so close to the surface of the question 


160 pages respectively in the Encyclopedia, which is equiva-|that they may be stated in this connection: 


lent to 800 and 880 octavo pages of Bancroft’s History of the 


1. The original edition was held at a figure that kept it out 


United States, As much space is given to “Geology” as to| of the reach of all save the wealthy, and of the comparatively 
France.” It is hardly necessary to add that this subject is| row large libraries. 


treated as exhaustively as any one but a specialist could desire. 


2. The Reprint, by Stoddart & Co., broke the monopoly, 


The article on ‘‘ Germany,” in the tenth volume, is a very and reduced the price of the book to about one-half of what it 


able and satisfactory presentation of that great empire. One, 
in reading the 88 pages, — equal to 484 pages of Bancroft, — is 
given a good knowledge of the history, government, education, 
growth, resources, and power of this great modern power of 
Europe. 


was held at by the English publishers. 


8. The Reprint corrects many mistakes that very naturally 
escaped the English writers concerning America. 
4. All things considered, — size of volume, character of the 


We have given these extended illustrations of the extent|mechanical work, and corrections, — the Reprint, by J. M. 
and character of these separate articles, as the simplest and | Stoddart & Co., deserves the first place in the sympathies of 
surest way of conveying some adequate idea of what a vast |the American purchasers. 


and rich storehouse of knowledge this greatest of all encyclo- 
peedias is. 


5. J. M. Stoddart & Co. deserve the cordial support of the 
American public for bringing this greatest of existing encyclo- 


So great a work as this could not come into the literary | pwdias within the reach of the masses. 


world without creating a profound impression. It is natural 
that it should awkken strifes for its control. It must not be 
expected to bring peace, but a sword. Three editions are, 
therefore, on the American market: , 

1. The original Edinburgh edition, imported. 

2. The Reprint, gotten out by J. M. Stoddart & Co., of 
Philadelphia. 

8. The Hall edition, printed on modified plates, and the 
sheets imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


These editions are contending for the field. Much bitter dis- 
cussion and some suits and injunctions have already come out 
of these competitions. We do not care to go into these strifes 
for honor and the profits. Underlying much of this contro- 
versy is the unsettled question of the international copyright. 
The laws of the United State do not touch this question. No 
foreign copyright is of any value in this country. Nearly all 
the books of foreign birth which are reprinted in this country 
are brought here and republished without reference to the for- 
eign authors or publishers. The law and custom of the coun- 
try are all one way. Every leading publishing-house in this 
country, including the American Tract Society, the Presbyte- 
rian Board of Publication, the Methodist Book Concern, 
Harper & Brothers, Charles Scribner’s Sons,—in short, every- 
body who publishes foreign books is in the habit of publishing 
English books without regard to the foreign publisher. This 
is an open field. 

It is maintained by the most thoughtful men in this coun- 
try, as expressed in a convention of publishers, which met at 
Philadelphia in 1872, that thought is private property till it is 
expressed, when it becomes the property of the public to whom 
it is given ; that the author is protected in his own land by 
his copyright, which is sufficient to encourage his industry ; 


6. Be sure and buy some edition. 


CROASDALE'’S SYSTEM 


oF 


Industrial Art Drawing. 


By E. CROASDALE, 


Principal of the Philadelphia School of Design for Women; Graduate of 
the South Kensington Museum, and Teacher in the same. 


Adopted by the Board of Public Education of Philadelphia, Pa., used as the 
Standard by the Principal Normal and High Schools, Colleges, 
&e., of other States, and Endorsed by our 
leading Artists. 


This work embraces a new and complete course of Industrial Art 
Drawing, viz: 


EASY DRAWING LESSONS. (Cards in Boxes.) 


ELEMENTARY, 
ARCHITECTURAL, 
ORNAMENTATION, 
PLANE GEOMETRY, 
PERSPECTIVE, 
OBJECT-DRAWING, 
LANDSCAPE. 


In this system of Drawing the underlying principle is the effort to pro- 
duce breadth and freedom of effect. For this purpose the multiplication 


that any author can secure an American copyright by coming Ghd contacted te come of Drawing) 
to this country with the intention of staying here ; that the |, .yoided, the figures being drawn large and bold, a as to give a freer 
copyright involves the interests of many other parties besides | sweep to the hand and cultivate greater accuracy in the eye of the stu- 
the author ; and that any limitation upon books or knowledge |dent. By this means errors which in small figures could hardly be 


is perilous to the Republic, which can only stand in the public 
intelligence. 

These views have always prevailed in securing perfect free- 
dom for any one to republish whatever foreign work he may 
desire to, without reference to either the foreign author or 
publisher. 

There is only one modification to this unlimited freedom, 
and that is the law of courtesy among American publishers, by 
which it has long been understood that when one house under- 
takes to bring out a foreign work, no other house is to interfere. 

While Scribners accuse Stoddarts of publishing without 
authority, Stoddarts reply that Scribners are violating the 
only known law in the case by undertaking this work after 
Stoddarts had published five volumes of the work. 

A suit is now in process of determination by which Scrib- 
ners are seeking to injunct Stoddarts from republishing cer- 
tain parts of the 10th volume, on the ground that they had 
been previously copyrighted in this country. The court re- 
fused to grant a temporary injunction, and Judge Butler, in 
rendering his opinion, said: 

“ The defendant is not to be looked upon simply in the light of an or- 


dimary wrong-doer. This is not an ordinary case. At the time he com- 
menced this publication there was nothing unlawful in what he did. To 


detected become magnified and readily observable, while the hand is 


trained to the production of vigorous effects, boldness being cultivated 
instead of minuteness. 


*,* Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 


THE ART 


TEACHING SCHOOL. 


A MANUAL OF SUGGESTIONS 


FOR THE USE OF 


Teachers and School Authorities, Superintendents, Con- 
trollers, Directors, Trustees, and Patrons of 
Public Schools and Higher Insti- 

tutions of Learning. 


reproduce a foreign publication is not wrong. There may be difference | ow, to Establish, Organize, Govern, and Teach Schools 


of opinion about the morality of republishing here a work that is copy- 
righted abroad, but the public policy of this country as respects the sub- 
ject is in favor of such republication. It is supposed to have an influence 
upon the advance of learning and intelligence. The defendant at the be- 
ginning could not know that, before this work was completed and fully 
issued, it would contain articles which were copyrighted. . 

“ There is another question involved here that I will not consider, that 
which affects the bona fide of the applications for these writs, the question 
whether or not they are really intended for the protection of these copy- 
rights, or for the purpose of giving to the publisher of the foreign edition 
of this encyclopedia an advantage in the contest for this field. That 


question I will not consider. I will say nothing about it. It is not neces- 
sary for the purposes of this motion. 
« For the reasons indicated, the writ {s refused.” 


of all Grades, and What to Teach. 


By J. R. Sypuer, 


Author of “ History of Pennsylvania,” “‘ History of New Jersey,” 
“ American Popular Speaker,” &c. 


Neatly bound in Cleth. - - - 13me, $1.50. 


J. M. STODDART & 00., 
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CHICAGO INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 
(Continued from page 58.) 


official superiors. They may not be engaged in reading just 
what the principals are reading, but they be reading 
works equally valuable. If principals would w their as- 
sistants out, they would find the assistants ted on many 
matters in which principals, as a class, are deficient. 

Too many rules. 

Miss Luella V. Little: Much of the narrowness of teachers 
comes from their being hampered with iron rules and mechan- 
ical restrictions. If the average schoolma’am could do more 
as she pleased, she would do better. Miss Little was not in 
sympathy with the remarks about the inability of teachers. 

Inefficiency in the work. 

Mr. Alfred Kirk: It is unfortunate for the freedom of this 
discussion that the primary teachers are all women. From 
this it comes that he who criticises their work must needs be 
on the unpopular and ungallant side. Nevertheless it is a fact 
that much primary school work is inefficiently done. The poor- 
est work in any line of industry is that done in school-teach- 
ing. The possibilities of good teaching are so illimitable that 
time will never show the extraordinary work that some teach- 


ers are doing. 
The principals responsible. 

Mr. Leslie Lewis: For the failure of teachers, principals are 
frequently responsible. A principal will see faults without 
giving any advice or assistance to correct them, although the 
same man would be astonished at a physician who should rec- 
ognize a disease and = fail to preseribe a remedy for it. A 
very little assistance from the principal would go a great dis- 
tance toward turning partial failure into permanent success. 

Their lukewarmness in teaching morality. 

Mr. H. H. Belfield deprecated the unwillingness of teachers 
to assume responsibility in the moral training of children. 
There seemed to be a dread of teaching morality, lest any taste 
of religion be given in such teaching. As to the efficiency of 
primary teachers, the degree of it, in nearly all cases, was a 
constant challenge to his wonder and admiration. To take 
sixty children, to keep them as orderly as most of our teachers 
do, and to teach them all as they should be taught, was a task 
that no human being, no angel could accomplish. 

The meeting was spirited and interesting. Several new 
members were admitted, and the paper of the day was ad- 
verted to by each of the speakers in terms of warm commen- 
dation. 
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The New-Kngland Conservatory of Music, 


MUSIC HALL, BOSTON, 


Is the Oldest in America, and the Largest in the World. 


25,000 

pupils have availed themselves of its advantages, and a large number of 
them are now enjoying high reputations as Professors and Teachers in 
leading institutions, and artists both in this country and in foreign lands. 
A good number of its present pupils give great promise of future fame. 

It employs seventy-five of the ablest Professors and Teachers, and has 
the reputation of possessing unequaled facilities for imparting a 

FINISHED MUSICAL EDUCATION, 

Student’s of Music may here avail themselves of the IMPORTANT 

CONNECTIONS which the Conservatory has with other institutions. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
An institution which holds the highest rank asa preparatory school. Its 
course of study is broad, ita location delightful, and its building a model 
of beauty and adaptation. Its connection with 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 
Students of the Conservatory sufficiently advanced can be admitted to any 
of the classes in the course, 


FREE OF TUITION. 

The New-England Conservatory is connected with Boston University, 
and gives certificates and diplomas. and confers the degrees of Bachelor of 
Music and Doctor of Music upon its students on the completion of the 
various courses of study as prescribed in the catalogues. 


LOCATION, 

Being situated in Boston, the acknowledged center of musical and lit 
erary culture in the country, students can enjoy all the advantages of lec 
tares, libraries, concerts, musical, literary, scientific, and other entertain 
tainments,—such that their equals cannot be found elsewhere in America 

GENEBAL EXERCISES. 

In addition to the regular lessons in the different departments, each 
pupil has, without extra cost, opportunity of attending the following lec- 
tures, concerts, recitals, etc., amounting with a single study to 125 hours a 
term; and this does not include the literary studies which may be pursued 
in the University, free. 

Instruction in Singing at Sight; Normal Class; Lecture on Harmony ; 
Art of Teaching and Reciprocal Instruction; Questions and Answers on 
Musical Topics ; "Practice of Oratorios, Catches, Glees, Madrigals, and 
Part-Songs; Pupils’ Recitals; Classical Concerts by Eminent Artists; Lec- 
tures on Musical Subjects, ten each term; Church Music; Analyses of 
Piano, Organ, and Vocal Compositions; Organ Recitals; Ensemble play- 
ing with distinguished artists; Quarterly Concert, in Music Hall, The Mu- 
sical Library is open daily. 


Persons not connected with the Conservatory are admitted to all the 
above general exercises, upon the payment of Fifteen Dollars per term. 
TUITION IN CLASSES. 
Fifteen Dollars per quarter of ten weeks in Piano, Organ, Violin, Flute, 
Harmony, Theory, Art of Conducting, &c. Private tuition may be had in 
the Conservatory when desired. 


Send for circulars to E. TOURJEE, Direcier. 


WILL BE ISSUED SOON: 


The Educational Review, 


A BI-MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


DEVOTED TO 


The Science and Philosophy of Education in 
all Departments of Thought - 
and Discussion. 


THE BEST AMERICAN AND ENGLISH WRITERS 
WILL BE SECURED AS CONTRIBUTORS. 


Conductor, Thomas W. BiIcKNELL. 


Size of the Magazine: Octavo, 100 pages, with Paper 
Cover. Paper, Type, and Presswork of 
the best quality. 


Price, $4.00 a Year, in advance. 


PUBLISHED BY NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston, MAss. 


1@> Subscriptions received at once. A full Prospectus 


will be issued at an early day. 


Horsrorp’s Acip PHOSPHATE produces most excellent 
results in the prostration and nervous derangement conse- 
quent upon sunstroke. 


FAMILY SCHOOL FOR SALE. 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 


«= 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


In reply to many correspondents, we take this 
method of announcing that W. A. Hayward, 
202 Broadway, New York city, is a person 


whom we can heartily recommend to furnish 
College, School, and Society Badges and Med- 
als of every description. Mr. Hayward is an 
artisan of excellent taste and skill, and can be 
relied upon to do the best of work promptly, 
at reasonable rates. Illustrated catalogue, or 
special designs sent free on application. Ad- 
dress as above. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


4A New Method for the Study of English Literature’; 
Maertz ; one vol., interleaved ; $1.00. 
Cater: "The ond Third Campaigns of the 
‘sar: Se i i t 
Galic War ; edited by W. G. Ratherford, B.A. Hert. 
otus: Selections from Books Vil. and V111.,—The Ex- 
pedition of Xerxes; edited by A. H. Cooke, B.A. Hor- 
ucydi : Bk V1., Chap. he 
: Vi The Second 


edited C. Graves, M. A. 
A. New York: 
"oy Holt & Co. 


Georgie; edited by J. H. Skrine, 
Thousand Islands of the River St. Lawrence ; 

with description of scenery, etc.; edited by F. B. 
Hough; $1.25. Syracuse, N.Y.; Davis, Bardeen & Uo. 

A TLext-book of Khetoric ; supplementary to the devel- 
opment of the science, with exhaustive practice in com- 
by Brainard Kellogg, A. M.; 85cts. New 

ork: Clark & Maynard. 

An Elementary Arithmetic; oral and written; by G. 
E. Seymour, A.M.; 35cts. An £ Grammar 

the English Language; by T. R. Vickroy, A.M. ; 35c. 

hetorical Method; a con treatment of the topics 
belonging to rhetoric and composition ; + for 
use in schools and academies ; by Henry W. Jameson, 
B.A.; cts. St. Louis: G. 1. Jones & Co. 


THE BEST NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


For High Schools. 


The Welcome Chorus. 


$1.00. W.8. TILDEN. Just out. 
For Seashore or Mountains. 


Gems of English Song; Cluster of Gems. |” 


$2.00. Or one of the 30 other Vocal or Instru- 
mental Bound Volumes of Sheet Music. All the 
same price. 


For Sunday School Conventions. 


White Robes. 


30 cts. By ABBEY and MuNGER. Very popular. 
For Choires, Conventions, Singing-classes. 


Voice of Worship. The Temple. 
$1.00. L.O. EMERSON. $1.00. By W.O. PERKINS. 
Examine for your Fall Classes. 
For Amateur Performers. 
Sorcerer, $1.0. Bells of Corneville, $1.50, 
Pinafore, 5 and many other Operas and Cantatas 
Any book sent, post-free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DI 


The Cheve’ Method 


Of TEACHING SINGING is now adopted in the State 
schools in France, England, Holland, and Swit- 
zerland. Itis the simplest and most thorough yet in- 
troduced. 
Chevé's Vocal Music 
Chevé’s Theory of Music......... “ 


Correspondence with Teachers is invited. For fur- 
ther address 
279 a T. E. H. BULLEN, 1238 Broadway, N.Y. 


The Literary Revolution. 


The most successful revolution of the century, and, 
to American readers of books, the most important. 
Only books of the highest class are published by us, and 
the prices are low beyond comparison with the cheapest 
books ever issued. To illustrate and demonstrate these 
truths, we send the following books, all complete and 
unabridged, pest-paid, at the prices named: 


MACAULAY’S 
Life of Frederick the Great. Former price, $1.25. 
Large brevier type, beautiful print; price three cents. 
CARLYLE’S 
Life of Robert B a rice, $1.25. 
brevier type, besatifal print; price three 
LICHT OF ASIA, 


By Edwin Arnold. Former price, $1.50. Beautiful 
print, brevier type; price five cents. 

THOMAS HUCHES’S 
Manliness of Christ. Former price, $1.00. Beautiful 


print, brevier type; price three cents. 

JOHN STUART MILL’S 
pe) on Socialism. Essays of exceeding interest 
and importance. Price three cents. 

BARON MUNCHAUSEN. 
His Travels and Surprising Adventures. Former price, 
$1.25. Bourgeoise type; price five cents, 

MARY QUEEN OF SCOTTS’ 

Life, by Lamertine. Former price, $1.25. Brevier 
type, beautiful print; price three cents. 

VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, 
By Oliver Goldsmith. Brevier type, beautiful print; 
price five cents. 

BUNYAN’S PILCRIM’S PROCRESS. 

—— type, leaded ; beautiful print; price six 
ce 


PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 
th f 
y author Small pica 
STORIES AND BALLADS 
for Young Folks, by Ellen Tracy Alden; with very fine 
illustrations. Selections complete from her - 
Large type; price five cents. 

LEAVES FROM THE DIARY 
of an Old Lawyer. Short stories of thrilling, laugha- 
ble, pathetic interest. Price three cents. 

BOOKSELLERS 
(only one dealer in each town) keep these 

m mes, 
in the Literary Revolution. 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 
Tribune Building, New York. 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. 


‘Bole Agt. im Boston, H. L. HASTINGS, 47 Cornhill. 


One of the best paying Family Schools in New Eng- 
land. $5000; one-half down, balance on time to suit 
the buyer. Address F. 8., at this Office. d 


WANTED. 

A Teacher of modern methods, successful experience, 
and good references, wants a first-class position to 
teach the Sciences, Address L, B. PALMER, 8. B., 
North Bridgewater, N. Y. 278 b 


WANTED. 
An American graduate (two years in Germany) de- 
sires a position as Teacher. Classics preferred. Speaks 
German and French. C.C.D., Peabody, Mass., Box 124. 


WANTED. 

A graduate of a leading New-England institution, a 
teacher of several years experience Nigh cahaste, de- 
sires a situation. it of references. y F. Rep- 
INGTON, Warner, N. H. 276 ¢ 


one of our ew- col- 
leges, who has had ten years’ qapuionse in teaching, 
would like to make an engagement for the next hock 
year. For several years principal of a public high 
school,he has fate spec attention to the ‘classic 
and can teach French or German if required. Corr 

pondence solicited. Address “A. B.,’’ at this Office. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
ta MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 8 
154 Catalogues on application. eow 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 


LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the uine article. For terms and 
directions for use, send to Bole pete. Y. Sil- 
icate Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton St., N. ¥ 


PURE CHEMICAL 
CH EMICALS {2| APPARATUS. 


All desiring absol emicals 
emical Apparatus will the 


largest stock 
most — assortment, at the lowest price in 


ELMORE & RICHARDS 
4 Murray St., New York. 


240 uz (1) 


Catalogues on Application. 


“ Instruments and pte pes (144 pp. 

ic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 

W.— and Chemical ‘Apparsvas (198 pp.) 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


934 Ohestaut Philadelphia. 


and Foreign, for Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any department of instruction, low 
or high,—should see Candidates’ New Bulle- 
tin. i is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seeking position» 
should have Application-form. ( Mailed for 


SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 


American School Institute, 


262 eow 30 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll , schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


240 zz (1) 


Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES. 
Registry fee to Teachers, $1.00. Schools recommended 
to Pupils. Send stamp for circular. 

Mies FLORENCE FITCH, 
27 Union Square, 
240 zz (1) NEW YORK CITY. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 


Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers 0 
every grade. Provides Teachers with positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 
need of Teachers will please state the qualifications 
required. Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
271 tf 42 Bond 


Street, New York. 

HE NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, at 16 

Hawley Street, Boston, Mass., makes NO CHARGE 
for furnishing Schools with Teachers. It is in 
‘or every tion in ev- ery grade o ool. 
will save oe trouble, pe expense when a va- 
cancy occurs to send at once to us. On our books 
we have a ‘s list of e and price, 


d can fill ~ Cx oe any 
CHOOLS 


vacancy sat- 
a short notice. Our bus- iness is to find the t 


Teacher for the right place. If you adve , 
you may have fifty appli- cants for the position, yet 
not one of them may be acceptable. By consult- 
ing this Bureau you have the privilege of choosing 
from hundreds of good Teachers, with our ©x- 
perience to assist you in selecting one that will just 
meet your wants, Address F, B. SNOW, Manager. 


SEND A POSTAL 


FOR OUR 

New Educational Catalogue, 

JUST ISSUED, 

It ly a full description of our books and announce- 
mentt for the coming and recent pocatione. and is 
pronounced by high and unprejudiced authority to be 
Be effective educational catalogue ever 

country.’ 


‘ the most tast 
int ” 
GINN & HEATH, Publishers, 
18 Tremont Place, Boston ; 
4 Bond Street, New York ; 
278 566 State Street, Chicago. 
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THE NEWEST AND BEST SCHOOL TEXT-BOoKS 


ARE PUBLISHED BY 


PORTER COATES, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The New Normal Readers. 
BY DR. A. N. RAUB, 
Principal Central Pennsylvania State Normal School. 


These Readers, though Complete in Five Books, contain sufficient reading.matter 
for all grades of schools. 

THE FIRST READER contains a series of illustrated Word-Lessons; al - 
graded Reading-Lessons in familiar words, and is profusely illustrated 
of Engravings. 

THE SECOND READER contains exercises in Pronunciation, well-graded Natural 
reading lessons, and copious exercises on the use of words and in the construction of sentences. 

THE THIRD READER contains exercises in Articulation, Pronunciation, Defining 
Analysis, and Language Culture. 

THE URTH READER contains a great variety of sel . 
also Language Culture, and gives a new method of 


'H READER contains choice selecti f 
ons from the best standard writers of 


Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
BY GEOFFREY BUCKWALTER, 
Principal of Grammar School, Camden, N. J. 


THE PRIMARY SPELLER contains only famili 
namber of = being in script, beautifully illustrated. y ar words in well-graded lessons, a 


THE COMPREEEE contains Alphabetical Lists of over 
usan m misprono lling hapte’ Punctuation, Dictation 
nad new wo under their appropriate 
80,000 


80,000 
COPIES OF THE READERS AND SPELLERS 


INTRODUCED IN THREE MONTHS. 


THE YOUNG AMERICA SPEAKER. Designed for the use of the younger classes in Sch 
Lyceums, Temperance Societies, etc. By J. R. SYPHER, author of “ School’ History of Sy 
Behool History of New Jersey,’ etc., etc. 


HE AMERICAN POPULAB SPEAKER. Designed for the use of Schools, Lyceums, Tem- 
q perance Societies, etc., etc. By 8. R. SYPHER, nadine 


THE COMPREHENSIVE SPEAKER. by Henry T. Coarss, Editor “ Fireside clopedia 
of Poetry ” and “ The Children’s Book of Poetry.” for the use of Schools, Academies, Lyceums, 
etc. Carefully selected from the authors, with Notes. 


Mathematics. 


RAUB’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. BAUB’S COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. 
These Arithmetics combine Oral and Written Exercises, in a natural and logical system of instruction. 
The Explanations, Solutions, and Analyses are clear and concise, and therefore intelligible to the pupil. 
The problems are of a practical every-day character, such as farmers, business-men, and others have to 
deal with, They have had a large sale, and are giving entire satisfaction wherever used. 

BROWN’S ALGEBRA. By Tuomas R. Brown, Professor of Mathematics at Westtown, Pa. 

This work applies to Algebra, the experimental and inductive treatment which has been found so successful 

in first books of Science and Language. It is a natural derelepanet of the principles of Algebra rather than a 

— statement of them. It is designed as a first book of Algebra for all classes of students in schools and 

academies, 


Sharpless’s Geometries. 


BY ISAAC SHARPLESS, A.M., 
Professor of Mathematics, Haverford College, Penn. 

ELEMENTABY PLANE GEOMETRY is a practical treatise en the Properties, Methods of Con- 
struction, and Measurement of Plane Figures, with numerous exercises for original work, and a chapter 
on the Mensuration of Surfaces. 

ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. An Exposition of the jes 
Methods of Construction, and Measurement of Geometrical Magnitudes, with numerous exerc for 
cou work, and chapters on the Mensuration of Surfaces and Solids, with a treatise on M 

metry. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


Gummere’s Surveying. 
Revised and brought down to date by ISAAC SHARPLESS, Professor of Mathematics, Haverford College, Penn. 


A Treatise on ready: oy containing the theory and practice, to which is prefixed a perspicuous system of Plane 
Trigonometry, the Shots clearly demonstrated by a large number of appropriate examples, particularly 
adapted to the use of schools. By JoHN GUMMERE, A.M. 


This is the most thorough and practical treatise on the science published. 


A NEW SERIES OF 


Language Lessons. 


? BY DR. A. N. RAUB. 
1. Raub’s Lessons in English. A practical course of lessons in Elementary English, 
designed for primary grades in all schools. This work is easy to teach, and enticing to the learner. 
2. Raub’s Practical Grammar deals with the difficulties of Grammar in a common-sense 
manner. It is thoroughly scientific, without being intricate and beyond the comprehension of the pupil. 
Dickens's Child’s History of England is better suited to the wants of Intermediate 
grades than any other History of England extant. 


Dunglison Physiology. (In Press.) 
Rhetoric. 


BLAIR’S BHETORIGC. Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres. By D.D., F.R.5. 
to which are added Soninne Questions and an Analysis of each Lecture. By ABRAHAM MILLS, teacher of 
Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres. ition in all the vario 

“The lectures contain rate analysis of the principles of lite: com on t us 
species of writing ; a hap) - haptretion of ine principles by the most beautiful and apposite examples drawn 
from the best authors re ancient and modern ; and an admirable digest of the rules of elocution, as appli- 
cable to the oratory of the pulpit, the bar, and the popular assembly. 


Political Hconomy. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE and NATIONAL ECONOMY. By Rosert EvLis THompPson, Professor 
of Social Science in the University of Pennsylvania. Endorsed by leading Statesmen. The cole book on 
this subject which approves of a National eystem f encouragement to American Industry. Used in many 
leading Universities and Collegés in the United States. 

to elucidate the Science of 


Miscellaneous Publications. 


The Fireside Encyclopedia of Poetry. Edited b } 

’ y Henry T. Coates. This contains 

shed. n on fine ustrated thirteen steel e Se 
extra, black and gold, gilt edges, 3.00. 
“ Cyclopedias of poetry are numerous, but for sterling value of its contents for the lib 

reference, no work of the kind will compare with this admirable volume of Mr. Coates. It takes the J1.- +. 
many volumes, culling with rare skill and jadgment.”’—Chicago /nter-Ocean. 


The Children’s Book of Poetry. Compiled by Henry T. Coares. Containing over 500 
| of one mot popelar writers for children ; with nearly 
ons engra n the style. © most complete collection of poetry f 
lished. Cloth extra, black and gold, gilt side and dees, $3.00, 
“ This seems to us the best book of ery for children in existeace. We have examined meng otber collec- 


tions, but we cannot name another deserves to be 
compared with this admirable compilation of Mr. 


DICKENS’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


Author’s Edition. 14 vols., witha 
F. O. C. Darley, Cruikshank, Fildes, Eyt 
gold, per vol., $1.00, 

Each volume sold separately. 


The Waverly Novels. By Sim WALTER Scort, Bart. 23 vols. 


Household Edition. I 
12mo. Cloth extra, black and gold, per vol., $1.00. 


The best, cheapest, and largest type edition published. 


rtrait of the author on steel, and eight ill 
ethers, in each veleme. Chote 


BEST AND CHEAPEST EDITION OF 
STANDARD HISTORIES. 


Ragland. edition. With a portrait of the author. Printed 
m nD ectro rom the far t 


Wh, the, lat corrections and, improve 
a short account o: e 
Cloth extra... Price’ per vol., $1.00. th portrait on steel. 12mo 


Gibbon’s Decline and Pall of the Roman Empire With Notes, by Rev. H. H. Mit- 
MAN. Edition, To which is ba a complete Index of the work. With a portrait on steel. 
12mo. Cloth extra. Price, per vol., $1.00... 


Martineau’s His of England, from the beginning of the 19th Century to the Crimean 
aha Fi Lo RTINEAU. Complete in 4 vols., with full Index. Cloth extra, black and gold, per 


The Works of Flavius Josephus. Comprising the Antiquities of the Jews, a History of 

the Jewish Wars, and a Life of Flavius Josephus, written by himself. Translated from the original Greek, 
by WILLIAM WHISTON, A.M. Together with numerous explanatory Notes and three Dissertations con- 
cerning Jesus Christ, John the Baptist, James the Just, God’s Command to Abraham, ete. 8vo. Cloth 
extra, black and gold, $3.00. 


This is the largest type one-volume edition published. 


‘Rollin’s Ancient History. Including a History of the Arts and Sciences of the Ancients. 
With a Life of the Author, by JAMES BELL. 2 vols., royal 8vo. Sheep, marbled edges, per set, $6.00. 


History of the Civil War in America. By the ComTE DE Paris. Translated, with the 
approval of the author, by Lours Tasisrro. Edited by HENRY CopPER, LL.D. Volumes I. and II., 

embracing, without abrid ent, the first four volumes of the French edition. With maps faithfully 

engraved from the originals, and printed in three colors. 8vo. Satin cloth, per vol., $3.50. 

To be completed in four volumes. 


“* We advise all Americans to read it carefully, and judge for themselves if ‘the future historian of our war,’ 
of whom we have heard so much, be not already arrived in the Compte de Paris. The translation is very 
.”— The Nation, New York. 


A Miracle in Stone; or, The Great Pyramid of Egypt. By Joserpa A. Sess, D.D., Pas- 
tor of the Church of the Holy Communion, ya , Pa.; author of “ Last Times,” “ Lectures on the 
Apocalypse,” “‘ The Gospel in Leviticus,” “The Ten Virgins,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth extra, $1.25. 


Voices from Babylon; or, The Records of Daniel the Prophet. By Josmru A. Sx1ss, D.D.. 
author of “A Miracle in Stone,” etc. 12mo. Cloth extra, $1.50. 


Sensible Etiquette of the Best Society. Customs, Manners, Morals, and Home Culture, 
—— a the best authorities by Mrs. H. O. WARD. 12mo. Cloth extra, beveled boards, 

gilt top, $2.00. 

Acknowledged to be the standard work on the subject. 


Health and Health Resorts. By Joun WILson, M.D., late Medical Inspector of Camps 
and Hospitals, U.S. Army. 16mo. Cloth extra, $1.25. 
This is an invaluable work for all who intend visiting Europe, either for health or for pleasure. 


Half-Hours with the Best Authors, With short Biographical and Critical Notices. By 
CHARLES KNIGHT. 


Household Edition. With six portraits on steel. 3 vols.,thick12mo. Cloth extra, per set $6.00, 


Wilson’s American Ornithology; or, The Natural History of the Birds of the United 
States. WUlustrated with plates embracing 385 figures of birds, by ALEXANDER WILSON. With a Life of 
the Author, by GrorGE ORD, F.R.S. ith Continuation by CHARLES LUCIEN BONAPARTE (Prince of 
Musignano.) Popular Edition. Complete in one volume. Imperial 8vo. Cloth extra, $7.50. 


Storms: Their Nature, Classification, and Laws. With the means of predicting them, 
principally from their embodiments, the Clouds, and the connection of these with Aerial Currents, their 
rs. By WILLIAM BLASI0S, formerly Professor of Natural Sc in the Lyceum of Hanover. 


Wi numerous maps, plates, and figures. 12mo. Cloth extra, $2.50. 


MA ALITATIVE BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS AND DETERMINA- 
“ive MINERALOGY, By the late WILLIAM ELDERHORST, formerly Professor of Chemistry in Rens- 

selaer Polytechnic Institute. Edited by Henry B. Nason, Ph.D., Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, N. Y¥. 


regard to conciseness and excellent arrangement, and has been carefully brought up to 
PR re Dy mary vues of the present day. The names of minerals and ores, and in many cases the formule, 
have been made to agree with those given in the last edition of Dana’s Mineralogy. The practical mineralogist, 
as well as the student, will find the volume a very useful companion. 


’s MIENSUBRATION. An Introduction to Mensuration and Practical Geometry 
ey some. BONNY CASTLE, of the hee Military Academy, Woolwich. To which are added a treatise on 
Gauging, and also the most important problems in Mechanics. By JoHN RYAN, author of a Treatise on 
Alge 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. By H G Essays desi 
By Horace GREELEY. 
Political nomy, while serving to explain and defend the policy of tection to Home Ind eaitned 
of National Cobperation for the Elevation of Labor. New edition. Revised and corrected to dite 


ANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. Including the Construction of the Auxiliary 
PE Abies, a Concise Tract on the Conic Sections, and the Principles of Spherical Projection. By Enocn Lewis. 


PORTER & COATES also publish the best one-volume edition of the S 


tandard Poets, embracing the works of Burns, Byron, Milton, Moore, Scott, Shakespeare, and Words- 


and the well-known International Series of Novels. 


worth. tte Bronte, Jane Austen, Charles Lever, 
They also publish the works of Charlo 


The above books are for sale by all book-sellers, and will be sent by mail, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Sronses or Venice. Introductory chapters and loca- 
indices. (printed separately) for the use of travelers while 
staying in Venice and Verona. By John Ruskin, LL.D., 
honorary student of Christ Church, and Slade Professor of 
Fine Art, Oxford. Vol. I. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons. 

This beautiful volume is the first of a series designed by the 
author to present, in aconvenient and serviceable form, those 
portions of his earlier works which deserve a permanent place 
in the system of his general teaching. The contents of this 
volume are, “‘ The Quarry,”’ “‘ The Throne,” Torcello,”’ ‘‘ St. 
Mark’s,”’ and ‘‘ The Ducal Palace.’’ To students and lovers 
of art these writings are too well known to need any com- 
mendation from us. In their present reconstructed form they 
will be largely sought, and should constitute a part of every 
well-selected library. They are presented to the public by the 
enterprising publishers in the most attractive style as to type 
land binding. 


Her Brieut Future. Chicago: Henry A. Sumner & Co. 

Price, $1.50. 

The title of this charming story is an indication of the char- 
acter of the book. The heroine develops from her childhood 
into a noble woman, and teaches the suggestive lesson that 
the life and surroundings of young women should be made 
pleasant. Every one interested in the care and training of 
this class will gain important lessons from reading this 
healthy story. It is issued in a most attractive style by this 
enterprising young firm, and if the books to follow in this se- 


ries of fiction are to be like this and the one that preceded 
it, the future will be indeed “‘ bright.” 


Tue TRAGEDY OF THE UNEXPECTED, and Other Stories. By 
Nora Perry. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 


This charming little volume is in the ‘‘ Little Classic’ style, 
and full of bright, readable stories suited to summer reading. 
In addition to the title-story, the book includes ‘‘ Mrs. Stan- 
hope’s Last Lodger,” ‘‘A Foolish Girl,” ‘‘Our Ice Man,” 
the Red Room,’ ‘‘ My Nannie O,”’ “‘In a Street Car,” 
“Mrs. F.’s Waiting-Maid,”’ and ‘‘The Ribbon of Honor.” 
Miss Perry’s writings are full of animation, and keep away all 
sense of dullness from the reader. It is a rare vacation-book. 


A New METHOD FOR THE Stupy or ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By Louise Maertz. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. One vol., 
12mo; interleaved; price, $1.00. 

This is a book that should be placed in the hands of every 
student of English literature in the land. It consists of an ad- 
mirable series of questions on English and Continental litera- 
ture and contemporaneous events, with reference to standard 
authors, from which answers are to be drawn. The plan has 
the great merit of enabling the student to attain important 
knowledge without a teacher, and unfolds just what is essen- 
tial in securing a broad literary culture. It stimulates read- 
ing and investigation outside of the ordinary text-book. It 
adds another to the list of rare and useful books published by 
this enterprising house. This edition is interleaved for the 
convenience of students in making notes of their own, as they 
read and investigate. In the class-room it must be a success, 


as well as being a guide to private study. 


Ciassic Specimens. JI. Cesar. The Second and Third 
Campaigns of the Gallic War. Edited by W. G. Rutherford, 
B.A., Balliol College, Oxford, and assistant-master at St. 
Paul’s Schools. 

II. Herodotus. Selections from Books VII. and VIII. The 
Expedition of Xerxes. Edited by A. H. Cooke, B.A., Fel- 
low of King’s College, Cambridge. 

III. Horace. The First Book of the Odes. Edited by T. E. 
Page, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and assistant-master at the Charterhouse, 

V. Thucidides. Book IV., Ch. i-lxi. The Siege of Pylos. 
Edited by C. E. Graves, M.A., Classical lecturer and late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

VII. Vergil. The Second Georgic. Edited by J. H. Skrine, 
M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, and assistant- 
master at Uppingham. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
18mo; 45 cts each. 

Every lover of the classics will welcome this series of small 
books by the great classic authors, each consisting of some ex- 
tract of special interest, and which illustrate the style of the 
author. The introductory chapters contain historical, bio- 
graphical, and other concisely-stated facts of great value, pre- 
pared by eminent teachers and scholars. The notes are dis- 
creetly prepared. The maps are well-executed, and valuable 
to aid the student in getting correct ideas of localities. Sev- 
eral other volumes are in preparation, and the purpose is to 
supply a need long recognized for a wide range of such handy 
volumes, that can be carried in the pocket, and enable students 
to know something of many of the old standard classic authors. 
Like all of Henry Holt & Co.’s publications, they are so at- 
tractively gotten up that they win friends at first sight. 


(Continued on page 72.) 


TEACHERS SHOULD EXAMINE 


Leffingzwell’s Reading-Book of 
English Classics. 
Beautifully Printed, in Octavo, Cloth extra, $1.50. 


The aim of this volume is to provide for 
young readers an attractive introduction to 
sound literature. Teachers who wish to cul- 
tivate in their pupils a taste for reading of a 
high order, and to make them acquainted with 
great authors and their works, will find this 
volume adapted to their use. 


“I find in your method much to admire.”"—BisHoPp 
ROBERTSON, of Missouri. 

“TI am mightily pleased with it.”— Oris BISBEE, 
Riverview Academy, Poughkespsie, N. Y. 

“ The selections are made with wise taste and judg- 
ment. * * * I congratulate you.”—PREs, TRESS- 
LER, of Carthage College. 

-“ Admirably adapted to its purpose.”"—Rev. G. GAN- 


a ee any address tilators give perfect satisfaction.” ‘They work to a 

charm.” “ They thoroughly ventilate a room whose 

The volume has received similar hearty|/ oy; Parquetry culiar location rendered it almost impossible to ob- 
dati from hundreds of tical . in any ventilation whatever.” 

commendation prac Pricked Sewing-Cards, From Union Mutual Life Insurance (o., Boston, 


instructors. 


A Pocket Classical Dictionary, 


For Ready Reference. 


COMPILED BY 
FREDERICK G. IRELAND. 


16mo, Cloth extra, 75 cents. 


«“ A comely, concise, and correct little book, which it 
is a pleasure to commend.’’—C. J. P. BANCROFT, Prin- 
cipal Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

“Contains just what every one wants to know, and 
no more. I have recommended it to our students.’”’— 
B. L. Exeter, N. H. 


“ Concise, comprehensive, and very convenient,”— 
MADISONENSIS. 


ful attention. 


Gifts aud Occupation Material, 


The special attention of all KINDGRGARTNERS and 
TEACHERS interested in the progressive methods of 
teaching is invited to our manufactures. We now have 
in press a new edition of our Kindergarten Catalogue, 
which we shall be pleased to mail, as soon as issued, to 


Ruled Cutting-Papers, 
Perforated Mounting Leaves and Covers, 
Improved Weaving-Needle, 
Wooden Modeling-Knife, 
New Pin-sticking Occupation, 


and the superior accuracy of our work are worthy care- 


The Paradise of Childhood. 


Kindergartner’s Manual of Drawing 
By Miss Nina Moore. 


AceNcy 


Agency, and warmly endorse it. 
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THE 


§ ScHOOLS : ‘TEACHERS, 


Domestic Building, New York. 


MR. T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY invites the attention of Scheel Principals, School Trustees, 
and Heads of Families to his large list of superior Teachers, both American and Foreign. 
Many of the best Families, Schools, and Colleges of the country have tested the efficiency of this 


TEACHERS 


seeking positions for the coming September should apply mew, and have the benefit of the early vacancies. 
Application-form, giving full particulars, for stamp. 


Address 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Domestic Building, 14th Street and Broadway, New York City. 


rival. 


256 m eow 


From Board of Education, Jersey Ci 


Mass.: “It is working to our entire satisfaction ; have 
all suffered more or Jess from stagnant and impure air, our expectations, 
but since the ventilator has been in use no complaints and is working satisfactorily, and we are glad to recom- 


have been made, and we all enjoy better health.’ 
(@™ Descriptive Circulars and Price Lists supplied on application. 


UNIVERSAL VENTILATOR 


For School-houses, Dwellings, Churches, Manufactories, &c. 
These Ventilators are now in use extensively in New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and elsewhere through the 
country, and are giving general satisfaction. The Universal 
tilation can be obtained without motive power, and is the most ——_ and efficient appliance of the 
and for SCHOOL-HOUSES, DWELLINGS, OFFICES, FACTORIES, an 
The following are from numerous testimonials received: 


rfect ven- 
ind in use, 
buildings of every description, is without a 


works on the only principle by which 


: “The Ven-, From Southworth Paper Co., Mittineaque, Mass.: 
“They meet our full expectation, and it affords us pleas- 
ure to recommend them to all who feel the importance 
(as we did) of relieving their rag-room of the unpleas- 
ant dust, etc.”’ 

From The Continental (Fire) Insurance 0o., New 
York; “ The Universal Ventilator, placed on this Com- 


pany’s building by you, has realiz 


mend its use for all such as may require ventilation.” 


JOHN S. HULIN, 41! Broadway, NEW YORK. 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 


A.A. WALKER & CO. 


Books, new or second-hand, 


Address 


A. 8S. CLARK, 


IMPORTING 


Artists’ Colormen. 


ALL MATERIALS FOR 


145 Nassau Street, 


Oil, Water Color, Pastel, Pottery, and China Pain 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, &e. 


23822 (P) 


New York City. 


594 Washington St., Boston. 


Orders by mail or express promptly attended to. 


Price by mail...........- $1.00. 


grammatical text-book 
N.E. Journal of Education. 


EXAMINE 
THE HANDBOOK OF GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS, 
By Pror. JAMES E. VOSE. 


“ A thin book, but thick with the true material for a 
It merits extensive use.” — 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMEN TS, ETC. 


“ Thoroughly EpUCATION- 
AL MONTALY. As the earliest manufacturers of Kindergarten Mate- 
rial in this country, we have for many years given the 
subject careful attention, and now endeavor to make 


the best material there is in the world. 


MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 


Specimen Cortes of the above works 
(and of our text-books generally) sent to 
teachers on receipt of half the price. Liberal 


“ So scholarly and complete that it merits a foremost 
place among such books.”’— gationaltst. 

“For our limited academic courses it is an excellent 

me terse and clear.”— . LS. 

“T hike it dec a . H. 8. Cowell 
Francestown N. H. , v 

“ Its topical summaries are excellent.”—Prof. M. N. 


Very liberal terms for introduction. Sent for 60 


33 & 35 Cornhill, BOSTON 


ta Catalogues furnished gratis. 253 uz 
ESTABLISHED 1845. 
W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of 


Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors” Instruments. 


terms for introduction. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
182 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


277 b Springfield, Mass. 
=~ MONEY, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. == 


A moat im rtant work, and which no one can afford 
to be without who desires to improve and advance their 
ition in life; shows clearly the inevitable way to 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 
By Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D, 
24 pages 13me. 

Single copies, 15 cents; 15 copies orover, 10 cents each. 

NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


success and rity,— contains 600 pages,—illustra- 
ted, leather Finding. Sent postpaid on receipt of $3.25. 
NEW YORK & LONDON BOOK CO., 
268 tf eow (P) 1191 Broadway, New York. 


Reversible Writing- Books (patented ) 


aN 16 Hawley St,, Boston, Mass, 


are the best. Look for them. wrte 


ets, Address BOX 53, ASHBURNHAM, Mass, 275¢ 


SILK BANNER 
J. & R. LAMB, New Yor, 
59 Carmine Street. 


and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf (1) 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


MARGARET. By CARROL WIN- 


in Colors 
and Gold. 


Send for circular and price-list 
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4 ‘It is a sweet, well-written love story, full of inter- 
vee est, because the people are so real.’’— Boston Advertiser. 
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NEW BOOKS and NEW EDITIONS. 


MONROE’S 
Readers and Spellers. 


Introd. Exch. 
Monroe’s First Steps in Spelling, $0.15 .08 


Monroe’s Practical Speller, . . . .21 .10 
Monroe’s First Reader, . . 18 .10 
Monroe’s Second Reader, 30 .15 
Monroe’s Third Reader,. . 42 .20 
Monroe’s Fourth Reader, 50 .25 
Monroe’s Fifth Reader, . 75 
Monroe’s ‘Chart-Primer,. . . .. .10 .05 
Monroe’s First Reader (zeign Type), .10 
Monroe’s First Reader (German za.), 30 .15 
Monroe’s Sixth Reader (for High schools), .90 .45 


This series was prepared by Prof. Lewis B. Monrog, Dean 
of Boston University School of Oratory. 

The thorough and enthusiastic study which the author 
has given to this subject, and his long and successful experi- 
ence a8 a Practical Instructor of Schools, Teachers, Clergy- 
men, Public Speakers and Readers, have eminently qualified 
him for the task he has so thoroughly performed. 

The books are so arranged that the First, Second, Third 
and Fifth Readers form an Abridged Course, peculiarly 
adapted to the wants of ungraded schools in the smaller towns. 

The series is now fully completed by the recent issue of 
Monroe’s Primary Reading Charts and Monroe's Chart- 
Primer.’ The great success of Monroe’s Readers is largely due 
to the fact that they are the only books that give a Prac- 
tical System of Teaching Reading. 

Over Two Million Copies are already in Use. 


MONROE’S READING CHARTS. 


FULL SERIES, 50 Nos., per set, wy 
ABRIDGED SERIES, 24Nos., perset, . .  . 4.50 
BACK FRAMES, forCharts, . . . -50 


CREENE’S | 
New Series of Grammars. 
Introd. Exch. 
Greene’s Introduction, . . . . $0.34 .20 
Greene’s English Grammar, . . . .63 .35 
Greene’s New Analysis, . .... .72 .40 


These books form a complete Series, adapted to the different 
grades of city and country schools ; but each book may be used 
independently of the others. 

Prof. GREENE was the first to introduce the best methods of 
teaching grammar, and it is believed that his improved books 
are far more practical than any heretofore published on this 
subject, 

These well-known books still retain their popularity and 
*xtensive sale. No other books of their class are so widely 
used and so generally liked throughout the country. 

Many teachers, after “ swinging around the circle’ of Lan- 
suage Text-Books without satisfactory results, have reidopted 
Greene’s Grammars, satisfied that they are the best. 

Bs prominent teacher writes : ‘‘Grammar had gone to seed 
. anguage Lessons, and we find it really refreshing to get 
ack to Something solid.” 


Warren’s Geographies. 


Warren's Primary Geography, . $0.45 "90 
Warren’s Common School Geography, - 108 .60 
Warren’s Physical Geography, . . 113.75 


SHORTER COURSE. 


Warren's Primary Geography, . . . 46 
Warren’s Brief Course in Geography, . 


This Series has just been thoroughly and carefully revised, 
and is now printed from an entirely new set of electro- 
type plates, with new Maps and Illustrations. 

It gives full accounts of all the recent discoveries and 
changes in boundaries, and presents a complete course adapted 
to all grades of schools, forming the most compact and eco- 
nomical series published. 

Warren's Brief Course in Geography is a new work, 
intended as « shorter course for those who have not time for 
a more extended study of the subject. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS For NEW ENGLAND. 


NEW YORK, DELAWARE, 
NEW JERSEY, ILLINOIS, 
PENNSYLVANIA, MISSOURI. 


The New Editions for 1880 


Show all the Recent Discoveries and Changes, including 


BERLIN TREATY CHANGES IN EUROPE, 
STANLEY’S DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN SO. AMERICA, 
NEW DIVISIONS IN CANADA, 

POLITICAL CHANGES IN ASIA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN AFRICA. 
Warren's Series contains all the latest geographical in- 
formation, is kept more nearly ‘‘up to the times’”’ than is any 


other series, and is acknowledged to be the most popular 
series published. 


Warren's Geographies received the SILVER MEDAL 
at the Paris Exposition, 1878; the MEDAL OF MERIT 
‘at the Vienna Exposition of 1873; the HIGHEST 
AWARD at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 


A higher commendation than the above, and the highest 
that could be awarded to any books, is given to Warren's 
Geographies by their extensive use throughout the country, 
and by their reidoption, as fast as revised, in Boston, Provi- 
dence, New York, Brooklyn, Albany, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and in hundreds of other important 


places. 


Teachers and School-officers desiring a change in 
Geographies will find it greatly to their advantage to introduce 
these well-known STANDARD BOOKS, rather than to 
waste time and money in experiments with new and untried 


works. 


Hagar’s Mathematics. 


Introd. Exch. 


Hagar’s Primary Lessons in Numbers, . $0.18 .10 
Hagar’s Elementary Arithmetic, .80 
Hagar’s Common School Arithmetic, .  .60 


FOR TEACHERS. 


Dictation Problems and Reviews, .  .30 
Key to Hagar’s Com. School Arithmetic, . 90 
Key to Hagar’s Elementary Algebra, . . 1.12 


These books are especially adapted to the improved 
methods of instruction that now prevail in the best schools 
throughout the country. 

Mental and written exercises are combined in each 
book of the series ; the methods are such as are used in actual 
business-life, and the arrangement of the books is such that, 
either the Primary Lessons or the Elementary, with the 
Common School Arithmetic, may form a course com- 
plete in two books. 

No other Series is so economical of the time of the 
student, or so practical and thorough in its teaching. It is 
believed that the use of these books will save one-fourth of 
the time usually devoted to this study. 

These popular books have been recently revised in aceord- 
ance with the new U.S. Mint Law and the new features of 
the Silver Currency. 

New topics of practical use to Farmers, Mechani¢s, and 
other business-men, are given in the Appendix. 


Berard’s New History of the United States. 


No Text-Book has been more earnestly demanded by 
teachers generally, than a good School History of the United 
States ; a work which, omitting minor details, should give 
due prominence to the important events of our country’s his- 
tory, and present them in such a manner as to leave a lasting 
impression upon the mind of the pupil. 

Such a work the publishers are confident they offer the pub- 
lic in Berard’s New Schoo! History of the United States. - 

Especial attention has been given to the causes and results 
of great political movements, and to the relation of minor 
details to the main current of events. The book is illustrated 
with many fine Engravings, and contains numerous Maps, a 
list of books for Collateral Reading, Review Questions, Chrono- 
logical Tables, Index, etc. 

Introduction Price, 84 cents. Exchange, 60 cents. 


Goodrich’s Child’s History of United States. 


Since the first edition of this little work, over fifty editions 
have been published, and the peculiarly simple plan of teach- 
ing has been so successful and popular, that the publishers 
have prepared a revised edition with entirely new plates and 
engravings. Introductory Price,40 cts. Exchange, 25 cts. 


Royse’s Manual of American Literature. 

While there are numerous Compendiums and Cyclo- 
pedias of American Literature, this is the only Manual; a 
book of practicable size, and of indispensable matter. 


Introduction Price, $1.05. Exchange, 80 cts. 


The Geographical Question Book. 
Prepared for WARREN’s ComMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 
but adapted to all accurate maps. Introductory Price, 20 cts. 


Buehrle’s Grammatical Praxis. 
Designed to aid pupils in acquiring a better knowledge of 


the English Language and a higher appreciation of American 
Literature, Introduction Price, 25 cts. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


BOSTON : 15 Bromfield Street. 
E. MoQumroox, Agent. 


NEW YORK: 19 Bond Street. 
Wu. H, Watney, Agent. 


CHICAGO : 25 Washington Street. 
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THE WEEK. 


— D. Waldo Lincoln, president of the Boston and Albany 
railroad, and Mrs. Dr. Appleton, of Boston, were killed by an 
accident on the New London Northern railroad, near New 
London, on Tharsday last. 

— The Republican National Committee has organized for 
the ensuing campaign by the election of the Hon. Marshall 
Jewell, of Connecticut, for chairman, and S. W. Dorsey, of 
Arkansas, for secretary. 

— France. — A large meeting has been held at Bordeaux to 
promote the conclusion of a Franco-American treaty. There 
was an exciting debate in the Chamber of Deputies, on the ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits. The Committee on Plenary Amnesty 
in the Senate has reported against the measure, rejecting the 
proposed bill 6, to 3. 

— Belgium.—The papal nuncio at Brussels has been informed 
that the Belgian government has discontinued diplomatic re- 
lations with the Vatican. 

— Germany.— The supplementary Berlin Conference held 
its final meeting Thursday, signed the protocol, and agreed 
upon the terms of the identical note to the Porte. 

— Great Britain. — Charles Bradlaugh made affirmation, 
Friday, and took his seat as a member of the British House of 
Commons. 

— India. — Cabul advices state that the Russians have been 
defeated at Terk pass and at Kizelkurghan, by the Chinese 
troops. 

— South America. — On the 25th of May an engagement oc- 
curred between the rival torpedo launches in Callao harbor, 
and both were sunk. It is reported that peace has been re- 
stored in the Argentine Republic. 

— Turkey. — The report is confirmed that England and 
France have agreed each to dispatch a squadron to cruise off 
the Greco-Turkish coast. 


In the issue of July 15 of Toe Journat we hope 
to furnish a full report of the proceedings of the fifty- 
first annual meeting of the American Institute of In- 
struction, held at Saratoga Springs the present week ; 
and in the number of July 22, there will appear a re- 
port of the nineteenth meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association, and its several sections, to be held 
at Chautauqua the following week. We shall also pub- 
lish the proceedings of the several State associations 
~eld prior to that date. Persons who are unable to at- 


RES | struction comprises,—by law,—moral and religious train- 


Cts.|is doubtful whether such persecution has been practiced 


tend these important gatherings, and desire to obtain 
these reports, will please send their orders for papers of 
these dates at once. 


In Iceland, according to a German journal, primary 
schools are to be found only on the coast where the in- 
habitants of villages of fishermen have no time to in- 
struct their children, nor knowledge sufficient for the 
task. In the interior of the isle, instruction is under 
the charge of the land-owners, who are required to care 
for the education of their own children as well as that 
of the children of their servants and tenants. This in- 


ing, national history, reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and is superintended by the pastors, who make biennial 
visits for that purpose. At Reikiavik, the capital, there 
is a school that prepares pupils for the university, with 
about one hundred pupils, and measures are in progress 
for founding additional faculties of medicine, theology, 
and law. Last year there was founded at Modruvellir, 
a school of agriculture, in which, in addition to agricul- 
tural instruction, geography, history, physics, chemis- 
try, mineralogy, and the Icelandic and Danish lan- 
guages were taught. 


Since Christian slavery was abolished in Barbary, it 


upon human beings as the children of our public schools 


most during the year by a teacher who leaves no stone 
unturned to make them proficient in every detail of the 
grade work, and a principal who has watched their daily 
progress with eager scrutiny, — given these, and it is 
possible to inflict on those children the keenest persecu- 
tion known to the ingenuity of man. It is too common 
for the principal to imagine himself a task-master, whose 
duty it is to spring traps on those under his charge, to 
watch their daily recitations,—not so much to ascertain 
what real progress they are making, as to detect slight 
omissions, which are to be raised up against them on 
the judgment-day of the grade or annual examination. 
Or, if such a principal does not discover any omissions, 
he is sure to present his questions in an unusual garb, 
which, to the worn, timid, and excited children is as 
perplexing as if they were unheard-of questions on a 
subject never studied. 

Another hardship of these examinations is that of 
making them too long. One of such, to which our at- 
tention was recently called, lasted from 9.00 a.m. to 
4.00 p. m., without intermission for dinner or recess for 
recreation. And yet, in the city where this occurred, 
there is a humane society that would prosecute a man 
for whipping a horse or kicking a dog. The child who 
first completed his work in this ordeal had written eleven 
pages of cap-paper with a pen. It is, of course, no use 
to apply the ordinary epithets to such a performance. 
Examinations may be thorough without being killing 
to both body and mind. When it is necessary that sev- 
eral subjects be considered, two days, three days, or a 
week should be taken for the task instead of crowding 
all the fatigue, anxiety, and agony into one day. With 
injudicious examiners the graded system, the examina- 
tion for promotion, and especially the written examina- 
tion, may be made an engine of oppression, compared 
with which the treadmill or the seat of the galley-slave 
were easy and merciful. Like fire, the written exam- 
ination is a good servant but a bad master, and if its 
possibilities for cruelty are exhausted, there may be a 
popular revolution against it, and against the system of 
which it is a keen but dangerous implement. A judi- 
cious mixture of oral with written examination may be 
made to vary the dread monotony and take part of the 
strain of hand, back, and brain. For this purpose, a 
few questions, say twenty-five or fifty, will suffice, if 
children are called aside separately, or in groups of twos 
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IOWA. 


The traveler, through some regions of our late jour- 
neyings, East and West, might be pardoned for a little 
skepticism concerning the creative power. But even the 
obstinacy of Mr. Bob Ingersoll, himself, might well be 
brought on its knees in a confession that nothing but 
an Almighty Providence will account for a State like 
Towa. It may be an advantage, for the first time, to 
look upon such a marvel of nature and American civil- 
ization at the end of its first generation. Our republi- 
can institutions might rely for their vindication before 
the world on such a spectacle as this new Common- 
wealth, the entire product of one generation of Amer- 
ican life. No State is more generally adapted to a high 
cultivation, ninety-five per cent. of the land being fit to 
be fenced off into good farms. The undulating surface 
of its rolling prairies, after twenty years of tillage, makes 
a landscape which, for pure pastoral beauty, is nowhere 
excelled, and reminds one constantly of the greenest 
and loveliest parts of England. The present census 
will show a population of 1,500,000, with a dozen flour- 
ishing new cities of from ten to thirty thousand each, 
Some of the valleys of its rivers have a quiet beauty, 
and the whole State is embraced in the giant arms of 
the Mississippi and the Missouri. 


A new American Commonwealth like this is a stand- 
ing reply to that whole train of Old World twaddle, oc- 
casionally echoed this side the water, concerning the 
danger of educating the common people above their 
sphere. The present population of Iowa is not inferior 
to that of any Western State in patriotism, general in- 
telligence, thrift, and public enlightenment. In moral 
stamina it excels the population of some older States. 
Yet these 1,500,000 people have been drawn here from 
every State and all civilized nations. Nine-tenths of 
them had no advantages that, in the Old World, would 
have raised them above the common lot of average 
peasant-life, or the lower walks of manufacturing indus- 
try. It is because they all came here, driven by a de- 
sire to rise above the sphere of their fathers, and gain 
all the prizes of our new American life, that they have 
succeeded, in one generation, in making a State that 
may challenge the admiration of mankind. 


Iowa, like every new American State, is swarming 
with young people every way competent to be the cit- 
izens of a Republican State, and whose children are 
pushing out to repeat the same experiment in the vast 
empire toward the Pacific. They are all students in the 
great university of American life which keeps giving, 
all the time, the mighty object-lesson of “forgetting the 
things that are behind, and pressing onward unto the 
things that are before.” In one of the cities of the 
State is a whole ward of Bohemians. At home the 
sphere of the Bohemian is the chronic vagrancy that 
has given the national name to the most disreputable 
type of literary life. But after looking at the Bohe- 
mians in Iowa city, and remembering that one of their 
number lives in the finest house in the town, we 
thought it prudent to revise a passage in our college 
address, and call the literary vagrancy of Boston and 
New York by a less reputable name. ‘The fact is, the 
literary, social, or religious pedant who comes West, 
big with Old World and last year’s conceits concerning 
the sphere of man or woman, will find himself at sea, 
and finally confess that human nature has got its Mis- 
sissippi valleys, its prairies, its realms of undiscovered 
mountain sublimity, and its illimitable Pacific shores, 
awaiting the revelations of the ages yet to come. 


The State of Iowa is not behind in her system of 
public education. With all praise to the efforts for the 
establishment of denominational schools and colleges, 
some of which have acquired an honorable reputation, it 
must be conceded that nothing less than a public-school 
system as thorough as the present can be relied upon 
to train the growing mind of such a State. The school 


or fives, and new recruits called up as the successive 
groups are catechised. 


fund of Iowa, notwithstanding a melancholy record of 
early misuse, now amounts to three and a half millions 
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of dollars, There are more than 4,000 school districts, 
11,000 schools, with an average attendance of 265,000 
children, taught by 21,000 teachers in 11,000 school- 
houses. The State University under the administra- 
tion of President Pickard, the State Normal School un- 
der Prest. Gilchrist, the Agricultural College and various 
penevolent and penal instutions are well handled. Many 
of the large towns and cities are justly proud of their 
excellent school-buildings and effective schools. The 
country schools suffer, everywhere in a new country, 
from a sparse population and small classes. But the 
Normal Institute, which now instructs nearly the whole 
body of country teachers in the long session of the sum- 
mer vacation, has reached a perfection unknown in New 
England. An examination of the program of instruc- 
tion, in the last report of the State superintendent, will 
probably dispel the last conceit of superiority in this 
region of school work in the east. There can be no 
better summer reading for our Eastern teachers than the 
State and city school reports west of the Alleghany. 


THE MORAL REVIVAL IN THE SCHOOL. 


The Rev. Dr. Thomas, the eloquent rising divine of 
Chicago, has just printed a striking sermon on the ne- 
cessity of moral instruction in the public schools. It 
is not remarkable that a thoughtful minister who takes 
in the world outside the boundaries of his own sect, es- 
pecially if stationed in one of our new metropolitan cit- 
ies, should be deeply moved in this direction. These 
cities may be all their most insane admirers claim, in 
certain ways, though one does weary of the senseless 
brag of the half-lunatic “ distinguished citizen” of one 
of these huge caravansaries of humanity, probably the 
most uncomfortable places of residence in Christendom. 
But nobody with a moral sense left can shut his eyes to 
the perils of this new American city life for children 
and youth. In whatever circle of society the child may 
be born, it seems as if the Evil One and all his imps 
were after it at every turn of the road, from the cradle 
to maturity. 

The public school of these cities lays hold of the chil- 
dren, at five or six years of age, and, through the most 
sensitive period, till twelve or fifteen, holds them in a 
life more engrossing than any other can be. It is sheer 
platitude to assert that we can safely dispense with the 
most thorough character-training in this school life. To 
say that the minister or the Sunday-school teacher, in a 
great city church, who sees the child but once a week, 
and rarely holds his attention during that brief hour, 
should be held responsible for this mighty work of moral 
discipline, is to assume that the age of miracles still en- 
dures. A priesthood, if such there be, which assumes 
that salvation, depends on the implicit faith of the dis- 
ciple in its own infallible dispensation of an infallible 
creed, may undertake this work with a good conscience, 
But no clergyman who, with the vast majority of our 
American ministers, believe that man can only become 
a saint through long and faithful training in character 
and vital morality, will fall into this delusion. Even 
the parent in a city home is almost compelled by cir- 
cumstances to be a stranger to the children during the 
school age. The fact is, to cast out the training in 
morals and character from the school-room is to cast it 
out from the most vital and fruitful part of the life of 
an American child. The prince of sceptics and the 
Prince of Darkness would both take heart could they be 
assured that training in religion, morals, and character 
would be repudiated from this great central realm of 
experience, 

But when our clergy suggest the method of doing 
this work they are too apt to fall into the narrowness of 
their own profession. In all the American churches 
formal preaching, reading, and expounding of the Scrip- 
tures and indoctrination of statements of religion have 
‘ssumed a place quite disproportioned either to the 
teaching of Scriptures or the experience of mankind. 
So when Dr. Thomas makes up to this great need of 


moral instruction in common schools, he instinctively 
suggests a new catechism of morals with formal recita- 
tions and a general system of school preaching and in- 
doctrination by teachers. It may be possible for such 
a manual of morals tc be written, but we fear the at- 
tempt to introduce such a book would only provoke a 
new outbreak of jealousy and sectarian strife among the 
clergy. If the book were meager and dodged the ques- 
tion of the basis of morals, the bishops of one church, 
at least, would place it in the list of the condemned. 
If it endeavored to trace the relations between Christian 
faith and American morals, we should have the Liberal 
League and a new thousand dollar lecture from Evan- 
gelist Ingersol. Indeed, the trouble in moral instruc- 
tion in public schools all along has come from this quar- 
ter. And as long as we mean by this phrase formal in- 
struction in manuals of morality, we shall be under fire 
from the various batteries of the church militant, to say 
nothing of the cannonade from the numerous camps of 
the opposition. 


It is, however, one of the most hopeful signs of the 
moral soundness of the American people that, spite of 
this war of sects and creeds, they have struck out a 
characteristic way of moral instruction and training in 
their common schools. And in doing this, the national 
gift of common sense has stood the people well in hand. 
Everywhere the better part of the community, on which 
the common school relies for support, has felt that the 
teacher must be a person of irreproachable character, 
This condition is found in every code of school regula- 
tions, and the teachers, as a class, are, without excep- 
tion, the purest body of men and women in the country, 
more nearly realizing the Christian ideal of unselfish 
service, performing more “works of supererogation ” 
than any three hundred thousand people in one Amer- 
ican profession. Then our people realize the absolute 
necessity of making the cardinal Christian virtues the 
basis of school discipline. Hence, the school regulations 
demand a type of behavior in children and youth, both 
as to morals and manners, far higher than prevails in 
the average religious family. We are not acquainted 
with any public school in which boorish manners, a 
quarrelsome temper, persistent violation of kindness in 
speech, a loose tongue or a lewd habit, the use of strong 
drink and tobacco, or chronic disobedience, would not 
cause the expulsion of a child. There is no region of 
American life where the morality of the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Sermont on the Mount, the Golden Rule, and the 
Ten Commandments, is so universally adopted as the 
basis of every-day life, so thoroughly inculcated in all 
practical and vital ways, and so successfully enforced by 
fit retribution as in the common schools. As a conse- 
quence, the moral and social status of the common 
school-room is generally higher than the drawing-room 
of the best society; and, in practical, vital influence on 
character and life is probably far in advance of the av- 
erage Sunday-school. And this for the plain reason 
that the publle school-room is the only place outside the 
family where this body of Christian morality can be en- 
forced in a thorough, consistent way, backed by the law 
of the land. Whatever may be the creed, or even the 
character of an American parent, he sees by instinct 
that if large masses of children, representing all classes 
and conditions, are to be taught together, nothing less 
stringent than the great cardinal moralities that under- 
lie all forms of Christian belief, and bind together all 
sorts of good men, can be relied on as the law of the 
school-room. 

So our zealous clergy must not do injustice to the 
schools as they are. They are now a training-school of 
public and private morality which even the church can- 
not afford to despise. It is by no means certain that 
they would be improved by a larger infusion of formal 
teaching in the philosophy of morals. or that we need to 
impose on the children the additional expense of a new 
text-book. For children learn vastly more, in all les- 


most eloquent haranque or the most searching examina- 
tion on formal morality. What the clergy ought to 
preach against is the growing corruption of school poli- 
tics in cities that fills the school-board with ward _poli- 
ticians, beer-guzzlers, and blatherskites; throws the 
administration of the schools into the hands of a “ ring ;” 
compels teachers to haunt grog-shops and buttonhole 
men that no Christian young woman should be com- 
pelled to meet, to secure appointments; and packs the 
school-room with such teachers as such an administra- 
tion would naturally appprove. The Christian people 
of adozen great American cities, now cursed in this 
way, could easily combine to drive out these unclean 
birds that haunt the childrens sanctuary, and insist that 
only men and women of high character should be called 
to the management, and only teachers of unquestioned 
ability and robust virtue should be installed in the 
school-room. Of course it will require a more vigorous 
and vigilant habit of public life than that of the aver- 
age respectable American citizen to bring in this re- 
form. But in such a fight a phalanx of the better sort 
of people has a prodigious advantage, appealing as it 
does to the better nature of every parent who has a 
child in school. ; 
Indeed, it may be that the clergy in this matter are 
largely in fault. A generation ago the clergy, as a 
body, were largely interested in public education, and 
their most valuable moral service was performed on the 
school committee and in visiting the schools. Latterly, 
the increasing demands of our intense church life, es- 
pecially in cities, have called them away from this work. 
The change has not been an advance. If the ministers 
who are now waking up so nobly to the moral necessi- 
ties of the people, will personally interest themselves in 
the schools, and urge the best people of their churches 
to guard them with “eternal vigilance,” and will lift up 
their voices to denounce the base mingling of public 
education and pot-house politics, they will do a notable 
service to the country. We believe the methods of 
moral instruction and discipline in our schools are es- 
sentially on the right tack, being the natural methods, 
corresponding to an improved instruction and outlined 
in the life of the Great Teacher. It is not so much 
more text-books, longer prayers, and more frequent ad-. 
dresses that we need, as to keep at high water-mark the 
character of the teachers and the efficient administra- 
tion of that moral discipline which all good men can 
approve. 


DRIFT. 


— One impending danger of our Western school-keeping is 
the prodigious energy, which is the motive power of its suc- 
cess. The same tremendous vigor that is the wonder of the 
world is tearing through its public school life, whirling chil- 
dren, teachers, and parents on the top wave of a perilous in- 
tensity. Asa rule, the girl-graduates of Western high schools 
look more exhausted than similar pupils in New England. 
The cool observer trembles before the brilliancy and rush of 
the wonderful primary work in these densely crowded city 
school-rooms. Our friends in the new States must remember 
that childhood cannot answer such drafts upon its vitality. 
We are learning, in the older parts of the country, that the 
school is for the child, and the child for the man. It willbe a 
happy thing if the people of our new States learn the same 
lesson betimes. 

— A good down East maiden friend of ours was lately invited, 
by a relative widower in Nevada, to cross the continent and 
take charge of his little family. Possibly reflecting on the 
habit of the American widower to pick up a new mamma for 
his motherless offspring, she did not at once respond to the 
call. But her Yankee uncle knew with whom he was dealing. 
His next letter was full of a description of the new mining 
town where he lived, with its fifty unschooled children play- 
ing in the mud, growing up as wild es the country. There he 
had her! The fact that fifty children cry for the schoolma’am, 
the other side of the world, is a divine reason why the noblest 
New England woman should quit the loveliest home to preach 


the gospel of the new education. The other day we met that 
ned lady, half way on her journey, and when she comes, an- 
other squad of vagrant children will find another mother of 
souls. 


— It seems not to have occurred to some of our industrial 


sons of the heart and conduct, by making an “ object- 
lesson” of teachers, parents, and friends, than from the 


and literary experts in education that even a Boston boy has 
one hundred and sixty-five, and a Western country boy more 
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than two hundred full daysin the year, out of school, and that, 
after an allowance of ten hours for sleep, and six for study, 
every school-child has still eight hours of every remaining day 
at the disposal of the parents. It would seem to the common 
mind that, with this amount of time, the parents of America, 
backed by all the agencies of American civilization, would be 
able to give these 5,000,000 school-children about as much in- 
struction and practice in industrial pursuits as human nature, 
up to the age of twelve, or even fifteen, could endure. The 
notion that we must plunder these children of half their only 
opportunity for the general instruction and discipline which 
makes for success in every walk of life, is one of the cradities 
of hasty speculation, which disappears on being looked at 
And if the mothers of America are incompetent to teach plain 
sewing and domestic arts to their girls, cannot the good ladies 
who perceive this want organize some effective method of 
meeting this demand in the two hundred vacant days of every 
school-girl’s life? Would not this be a broader economy of 
time and soul than to cut down the brief years of present in- 
struction by turning the school-houses into milliners’ shops 
and patent kitchens? And, after all, is not the great Amer- 
ican woman’s want not so much a little more knowledge of 
patching her husband’s pantaloons, as a good deal more wo- 
manhood to hold the respect and shape the lives of her boys 
and girls ? 

— The good people of Chicago are showing their gratitude 
for their half-million in the census-table by waking up to the 
condition of their public schools. Under the demoralization 
of the wretched city government of the past few years, the 
teachers have been shabbily dealt with, paid in scrip, and 
generally worried at their work. The school population had 
largely out-run house-room. The normal school was given up, 
and a system of district high schools, with a two years’ course 
of study, had largely taken the place of the excellent central 
high school. Just where the blame should be fathered is a 
mystery. But the people have done two excellent things as a 
beginning of reform. They have paid the teachers their sal- 
aries for the past two months in cash, and elected as superin- 
tendent, Mr. George Howland, whom we remember as a prom- 
ising student in the old days at Amherst, and who, for the past 


twenty-three years, has been a most effective principal of the 
Central High School. It is also proposed to raise the district 
high schools te a higher rank. We congratulate Mr. How- 
land on his election. No schoolman in America has a nobler 
field of usefulness. We shall look for better and best things 
with the coming years of his administration. 


— Our old friend, Dr. John Hancock, has made another dem- 
onstration of the fact that the best work of superintendency is 
generally done in cities of moderate size. Certainly no city of 
30,000 people in this country is more favored in its system of 
public schools than Dayton, Ohio. Its new school-buildings 
are models of simple convenience and healthfulness. Nowhere 
have we seen a more commendable interest in public educa- 
tion than among its leading citizens. Its training-school, un- 
der the direction of Miss Jane W. Blackwood, is not excelled 
anywhere. Our foremost educators will do wisely to give 
themselves to superintendency in cities of manageable size, 
where the best home work can be done, while time is left for 


that work abroad so necessary in the general education of the 
school public. We incline to the opinion that, in creating a 
board of supervision, the city of Boston has done all that is 
possible for cities of the first class. No man is competent to 
personal school superintendency of a metropolitan city unless 
supported by a corps of experts, who may somewhat share his 
responsibility and largely assist in the details of his work. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


KANSAS, 


COMMENCEMENT AT THE STATE UNIVERSITY, 


Commencement week at the State University, Lawrence, 
was a feast of intellect for those in attendance, and the num- 
ber of visitors was very large. 

Among the exercises were very interesting entertainments 
by the two literary societies,—the Orophilians and the Oreads. 
The baccalaureate sermon by Rev. Dr. Reynolds, of Fort 
Riley, was very scholarly. Quite a number entered the prize 
oratorical contest, and considerable brilliancy was displayed. 
The work was thoroughly prepared. The sports of Field Day, 
which have been but lately inaugurated in this institution, were 
very successful, and the prizes were numerous and valuable 
The Class day exercises were all good, and some of them quite 
original. The history of the class was represented by the car- 
icature of a great horn, into the large end of which the grad- 
uates were entering, while the prophecy showed them emerg- 
ing from the “little end of the horn,” the last one just crawl- 
ing through. 

The annual address before the literary societies was given 
by Lieut-Goy. L. W. Humphry, of Independence. In intro- 
ducing the speaker, the president of the evening remarked, 
that besides raising wheat, Kansas could produce as many 
brains to the acre as any State in the Union. The admirable 
address of the gentleman upon “ True and False Success” 
fully sustained the assertion. 


The event of the week, and the closing exercise, was Com- 
mencement day, June 9. There were about thirty graduates, 
but orations were delivered only by a single representative of 
each of the several courses and departments. They were, 
therefore, much more complete and creditable than similar 
orations usually are. The master’s oration for the degree of 
A.M., by Mr. A. C. Scott, of Iola, was pronounced by profes- 
sors and educated people from the East equal to any they had 
ever heard, including the one delivered by Hon. James A. 
Garfield, at Williams College, which is said to have been very 
fine. Kansas is proud of her young orator. His subject was, 
‘* A Problem of Government.”’ 

Hon. A. B. Lemmon, State Superintendent, addressed the 
graduates from the normal department in a very practical, 


scholarly manner. The remarks of Chief-Justice Horton to 
the law class, and of Chancellor Marvin to the collegiates, were 
very timely and remarkably able. The latter person presented 
the diplomas. 


AT STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, AND NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The closing exercises of the State Agricultural College were 
held about the same time with those of the University. The 
principal event was the fine address by Judge S. O. Thatcher, 
of Lawrence. The college is very prosperous under the man- 
agement of its new president, Rev. Geo. T. Fairchild, formerly 
of Michigan, 

Commencement at the Emporia State Normal School, on 
the 16th inst., was a decided success. The lecture by Chan- 
cellor James Marvin, of the State University, upon ‘‘ The 
Wealth and Waste of our Educational System,’’ was dignified, 
lofty, and instructive, and was indicative of the character of 


the man. The oration by Judge Brewer, Associate-Justice of 
the Supreme Court, excited much favorable comment. The 
institution is very flourishing under the able supervision of 
President Welch. The public schools of Emporia are conducted 
as a training department of the Normal. 


THE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


convened at Topeka on the 22d inst., with a good attendance, 
about one hundred and seventy-five of the leading superin- 
tendents and principals of the State being present. 

The exercises opened, on the eve of the 22d, with the annual 
address by Prof. L. A. Thomas, prineipal of the Topeka High 
Schoo], and president of the Association. Among other things, 
he took strong grounds against the strict grading of district 
schools, claiming that they offer many advantages to pupils 
which cannot be offered by graded city schools. After the ad- 
dress, ensued the annual sociable and reunion. 

On the 23d, Supt. W. A. Boles, of the Lawrence city schools, 
read a very fine and carefully prepared paper upon “‘ Language 
Culture.”’ This called forth a long discussion upon the old 
subject, — technical grammar vs. language lessons. Several 
radical statements and arguments were made on both sides, 
but the general tendency seemed to be toward the “‘ golden 
mean.”’ In the discussion upon the subject of ‘* Reading,”’ 
during the afternoon of the 23d, most of the teachers declared 
against the teaching, in the common schools, of elocution, as 
the term is usually understood. Mechanical reading had some 
friends. The address on the second evening upon ‘* The Prac- 
tical Teacher,’’ by Pres. Geo. T. Fairchild, of the Agricultural 
College, was an able effort, and appreciated by those present. 

Among other excellent papers read before the Association 
were, ‘‘The Teaching of Morality,”” by Rev. Wm. Bishop, 
Salina; ‘*‘ Our State Reform School,” by Hon. H. D. McCarty, 
Highland; ‘‘ Education in England,’’ by Robert Hay, Cherokee; 
“The Quincy Method, or Personality in Teaching,’’ by Prof 
Geo. M. Stearns, Washburn College, Topeka; ‘‘The Philos- 


a talk upon Botany in Normal" Institutes,” by Prof. John 


Whewell, Paola. 
The session, taken altogether, was very successful, as was 


that of the County Superintendents’ Convention, which met 
on the 23d and 24th in the same place. 


PERSONAL, ETC. 


Prof. G. W. Hoss, late of the Indiana State University, was 
in attendance, and added much to the interest of the occasion 
by his timely remarks and suggestions. Dr. Hoss was for- 
merly president of the Emporia State Normal School, this 
State; has twice been elected State Supt. of Indiana; was for 
nine years editor of the Indiana School Journal ; and of late he 
has held a chair in the university, which he resigned in order 
to return to Kansas. He has purchased The Educationalist, 
a small monthly, published at Emporia, which he will remove 
to Topeka, and publish as a thirty-six-page magazine, proba- 
bly under another name. He will devote all his time and tal- 
ents to the work, and will undoubtedly build up a first-class 
school journal. He was cordially welcomed back, and will be 
actively supported by the teachers of the State. At his re- 
quest, three editors each from the Association and Superin- 
tendent’s Convention were appointed. 

The present very acceptable and efficient State Supt., Hon. 
Allen B. Lemmon, of Winfield, having held the office two 
terms, declined a reéiection, and the candidates for the place 
are numerous. The names of Supt. F, A. Fitzpatrick of 
Leavenworth, Prof. L. A. Thomas of Topeka, Hon. D. J. 
Evans of Great Bend, H. C. Speer of Junction City, Rev. Wm. 


Bishop of Salina, Supt. Lawhead of Bourbon’ county, and 


many others will be presented to the Republican State nomi- 
nating Convention. At the present time the first-named gen. 
tleman seems to have rather the best chance of securing the 
nomination. Prof. P. J. Williams, president of Ottawa Uni- 
versity, is being talked of, but it is hardly probable that he 
will consent to enter the race. He would receive the unani- 
mous support of the teachers, and is recognized by them as 
the leading educational man of the State. 

The rapidly increasing population of the State necessitates 


the enlarging of school accommodations, and nearly every town, 
and city of importance will erect new buildings this summer, 
Topeka is building four eight-thousand-dollar school-houses, 
The city of Lawrence has abolished the superintendency of 
her schools, and hereafter they will be in charge of a Board of 
Principals with one of their number as nominal superinten- 
dent. It is undoubtedly a mistake which they will see ip 
time. OCCASIONAL, 
Lawrence, Kan., June, 1880. 


FOREIGN. 


Spain.—On the 30th of December, 1877, acensus was taken 
of the population of Madrid, which showed that the Spanish 


capital at that date had within its limits 397,816 souls, being 
an increase of 102,105 since 1860. 


FrANcE.—In a recent conference at Nanterre, France, 
where M. de Lesseps was describing some incident of his visit, 
not long since, to America, he related the following anecdote 
of an occurrence at Rio de Janeiro in 1872, after the termina- 
tion of the last war between France and Germany. It appears 
that in the capital of Brazil there is a population of not less 
than 20,000 Frenchmen, of whom 320 were from Alsace and 
Lorraine. These last were called upon, after the two above- 
named provinces had been taken by Germany from France, to 
decide whether they would remain under French protection 
or embrace that of Germany. Not one hesitated; they al! 
went in a body to the French consulate and signed the declara- 
tion by which they signified their wish to remain attached to 
their unfortunate country. When all had signed, the pro- 
moter of this manifestation,—the one who had encouraged 
and sustained their patriotic faith,—demanded as a special 
favor that they would give him the pen-holder with which 
these 320 signatures had been traced. ‘* Not at all!’’ cried one 


of the patriotic group; ‘“‘let us rather put it up at auction to 
the highest bidder, and let the proceeds be applied to the ben- 
efit of the wounded and the victims of the war.’’ No sooner 
said than done, and this pen-holder, of the value of a cent, in 
a few minutes produced the handsome sum of 3,500 francs for 
the unhappy sufferers. 


SWITZERLAND. — We learn from L’Educateur that there 
has existed since 1863, at Lausanne, a normal school for the 
education of nurses for the sick, which was founded by the 
Count de Gasparin, known as a generous philanthropist no 
less than a distinguished and voluminous author. During 
these sixteen years it has received 250 pupils, who have there 
been fitted for the care of the sick in hospitals and private 
houses. The regular course extends over five months. Here 
is, as L’ Educateur well says, an honorable career, eminently 
useful and blessed, open to young women who select it in the 
spirit of pious devotion which such a vocation essentially re- 
quires. What a difference there would be in nurses animated 


with such a spirit, and we may add educated at such an insti- 
tution, from those who only act as such for gain, and without 
heart or discernment. 

On the first of July, 1878, the census established the popu- 
lation of Switzerland at a total of 2,792.364 souls. During the 
year 1878 the births amounted to 87,833, and the deaths were 


ophy of History,” by Prof. Porter Sherman, Wyandotte; and | 2 994 


MONTENEGRO. — L’ Avvenere della Scuola, of Naples, gives 
the following details of education in Montenegro. A law which 
went into operation last year declares that all citizens have a 
right to the benefits of instruction. Primary instruction is 
gratuitous and obligatory for children from seven to twelve 
years of age, and is under the surveillance of the government. 
All recognized religious bodies enjoy the same rights in the 
schools, and each is bound to provide for the religious instruc- 
tion of its adherents. Parents who don’t send their children 
to school are punishable by fine or imprisonment. Private 


schools are allowed, but they must be authorized, and the 
pupils must undergo public examinations. Where female 
schools are not established, girls may be sent to the schools 
for boys, up to the age of ten years. 


IraLy, — A correspondent of L’ Educateur, of Neuchatel, 
writing from Milan, mentions the appearance at Florence of a 
new literary and scientific journal or magazine, L’ Ateneo 
Universale, which is published once a month, and contains, 
according to the account of the writer, valuable articles on 
art, literature, and science, In a recent number Signor Cas- 
tellini, Inspector of Schools, has used as the text of his con- 
tribution a sentence from the report of Mr. Hancock, Supt. of 
Schools of Dayton, O., to the following effect: 


“ The best systems of instruction, the most ingenious meth- 
ods, the most complete programs of studies, however good in 
theory, however regular they may appear in a philosophic 
yoies of view, produce no effect if the State does not possess 

nstructors intelligent and capable of putting them into 
practice.” C. H, G, 
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— 
The Eminent American Geographer. --- The Pathfinder of the Seas. 


nis original and select series, by its wealth of scientific lore, its charming style, and 
to the best educational purposes, has found its way into of 
rank in all parts of our own country, and it has also proved itself most acceptable in forei; 

_ Not only has it met with faver in English colonies, but also in countries where the 
\presentation of such a work has been both a stimulus to, and a means of, acquiring a knowl- 
‘edge of our language, At home, as the attention of our teachers has become fixed upon the 

stem of MAURY, the series has grown more and more in repute and acquired a wider range of 
instruction. At the present time, the great popularity of the most advanced book is not more 
marked than the success and satisfaction that are attending the use of the “‘ First Lessons ”’ in 
Kindergartens, Primary Schools, Families, and wherever the power to enlist attention and 
awaken thought in the minds of the young is the prime object of the instructor. The series 
is, in short, up with the times, and is just what every thorough and progressive teacher cannot 
help being pleased with. From a multitude of school-rooms have come the most 
reports, out of which, as a specimen exhibit, is presented the following 


Mass of "Testimony : 
“A gem.” 
“A model” 
“A standard.” 
, “None better.” 
“A grand work.” 
f “Charming book” 
“A splendi ik.” 
“By far the best.” 
“I am captivated.” 
“They have no equal” 
“ Admirable text - book.” 
“Basy and 
“More than a text-book.” 
“A new era in this study.” 
“Charming and profitable.” 
“All that could be desired.” 
“Simple, easy, philosophical.” 
“Their superiority conceded.” 
“Their value is incalculable.” 
“Great elegance of typography.” 
“Rare merit and great interest.” 
“Full of what one wants to know.” 
“Simplicity and great clearness.” 
“Something to make pupils think.” 
“We do not ask for better books” 
“Delighted with the whole series.” 
“The whole thing seems vitalized.” 
“Maury’s Geographies are peerless.” 
“A jewel in the way of a text-book” 
“Excellent alike in matter and manner.” 
“Exceedingly well ofantes to the young.” 
“Excellent in in information” 
“No family Library complete without it” 
“A pleasure to teach a class using them’ 
“The matured work of a profound scholar.” 
“The most attractive of all geographies.” 
“The text book needed by Nofmal schools.” 
“Geography invested with a new interest.” 
“A more fascinating volume we never opened.” 
“Confusion disappears and difficulties vanish.” 
“A valuable contribution to school literature.” 
“Interesting even to the most indolent student.” 
“Superior to any I have met in twenty-five years.” 
“The name of the scientist, a uarantee of his work.” 
“My class learns more from this than any other book.” 
“The most complete and beautiful work on the subject.” 
“The study redeemed from the bondage of dry statistics.” 
“To an old teacher it is a treat to handle such a book.” 
“Where adopted the geography lessons will become popular.” 
“Latest discoveries of science in most attractive form” 
“Thankful that such a man should have left such a legacy.” 
“The happy faculty of popularizing scientific truth.” 
“The world is a debtor to the mind that produced this work.” 
“The mechanical execution does great credit to the publishers.” 
“Worth while to be a boy when such books are prepared for schools.” ‘ 
‘They charm the general reader, and children study them with delight.” 


le Circulars forwarded upon application, containing descriptive letters and testimonials 
from which the above fragments were taken. 


THE SERIES---WHAT IT IS. 


THE FIRST LESSONS is a medium through which the yo learner sees, (rather 
than reads.) what he learns. His mind is kept alive by a sense of reality, his curiosity has a 
legitimate exercise, and his memory and understanding are made companions. 

THE WORLD WE LIVE IN is an intermediate book, containing a pretty full presen- 
tation of the leading facts and definitions of Geography in a very attractive narrative style. 
These are so grouped as to aid the memory by anatural association. There are other peculiar and 
suggestive features. Exercises, Map Studies, aud Questions fit it well for the recitation-room. 

_ THE MANUAL is a very comprehensive work and is in the same fascinating style that 

distinguishes all the author’s writings. The treatment of Mathematical, Natural, and Civil 

ography is most able and complete. The text, the illustrations, and the maps are all of the 
first order. It is a book entitled to a place of honor, either in school-room or library. 

THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, as its name indicates, treats of the Jand and sea 
around us, and the heavens abuve us, and of their wondrous forces and phenomena in a most 
masterly and interesting manner, Seldom, if ever, has a book been written upon a scientific 
subject, containing so much on every page to entertain and instruct, both student and general 
readcr, as does this rare volume. No description can do it full justice, and, indeed, it is too 
well known to need it. 

THE WALL MAPS.— These are eight in number, and were designed by the author for 
school-room use and to accompany bis own or any other series of Geographies. They are 
ninety eneeteas, in the best style of lithography, showing water-sheds, river-drainage sys- 

» etc. 


' Special terms for introduction. Single specimen copies for examination sent by mail 
eh maps) on receipt of following prices: 
ury’s Pirst Lessons in Geography, small 4to,62 pp, - - - - % 36 
Maury's World We Live In, (intermediate,) 4to,10¢ pp, - - 75 
aury’s Manual cf Geography, large 4to, 160 1.20 


ury’s Physical Geography, imperial 8vo PP-. - - - - - 1.50 
ury’s Wall Maps, eight in set #115 each (Map of U. 8. @1.95) per set, net, 10.00 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 19 Murray St.. New York. 


ALIVE WITH IDEAS. 


LATIN. 


By B. L. GILDERSLEEVE, Ph.D. (Gottingen), LL.D., 
Protesser of Greek in Johns Hopkins University, and Editor of “The American Journal ef Philelegy.” 


This series now consists of four books, viz.: Primer, Grammar, Reader, and Exercise- 
Book, which are becoming pretty well known, and are making a remarkably favorable 
impression upon scholars of the highest standing. Testimenials have been received from 
hundreds of linguists of both Europe and America, many of which are very earnest 
and enthusisstic. Although the publishers have now received thousands of letters 
referring to the excellence of these new books, it is enough to say that they have been 


COMMENDED BY 


Prot. F. CROWELL, Amherst College, Amherst, | Rev. C. P. BANCROFT, Fa.D., Prin, Phillipe 
Prof. A. H. DAVIS, Bowdoin College, Branswick, ASHLEY D, HURT, 4.M., Male High Scheel, Leute 
Prof. J. W. CHENAULT, Cent College, Danville,| Prof. ALKERT C. PERKINS, Prin. Phillipe- Master 
Prof. CASKIE HARRISON, University of the Soath, | Prof. JAS.’ R. BOISE, Univers! 


Sewannee, Tenn Prof. GEO. F. WINSTON Vaiversity North 
ale Co \ew ven oun. ». 
HOWARD CROSBY, D-D., Chancellor University of p School, Richmond, Va. 
Prof. W. A. PACKARD, Princeton College, N. J. Boston, Mass. 
Prof. W. W. GOODWIN, Harvard Cam-| SAMUEL THURBER, A.M., Prin. of Migh Sebeol, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Prof. OMAS R. PRICE, University of Va. 


Many flattering testimonials could be made use of did space permit. They will be sent te 
all who ask for them. But the series may be briefly characterized by the following extracts, 
which are not mere chance words, but the actual terms and statements applied to Gilder. 
sleeve’s works by those whose names have just been quoted, and others, and may be regarded 
as truthfully descriptive and 


Pointed Expressions. 
“A masterpicoe.” 


“Bingular felicity.” 
“Incomparably superior.” 
“Absolutely without a rival” ° 4 
“ A remarkably fine piece of work.” A 
“Its suggestiveness is wonderful.” 
“I cannot speak tco highly of it.” 
“All praise would seem superfluous.” 
“A masterly exhibition of Latin Syntax” si? 
“A monument of scholarly taste and tact.” x 
“Singularly clear, striking, and original” 
“While all is soholarly, everything is clear.” 
“A decided improvement on anything published.” 

“The Syntax of Gildersleeve is a mine of wealth” 
“With no other series have I been so successful” 
“The translations are models of accuracy and terseness.” 
“Surprised to find so much new from a language so long known.” 
“Teachers owe a very great debt of gratitude to Dr. Gildersleeve.” 


Sketch of the Author. 


The author, now of national repute as a scholar, has had very complete preparation for 
such a work, After being graduated at Princeton, he studied for several years in the Univer- 
sities of Germany, where he received his Ph.D., etc., with highest honors. His subsequent 
life has been devoted to teaching and linguistic study. When the new and richly endowned 
Johus Hopkins University sought for a fit man for its chair of Greek, the appointment was 
conferred on Professor Gildersleeve, after wide conference, and without his solicitation or 
effort, and his work as senior professor of the University attracts marked attention. He is 
also the presiding officer of the American Philological Association. 

Prof. Gildersleeve’s Latin Books are the product of this order of ability and educational 
training. Embodying the best results of recent studies in Latin philology, they are simple, 
clear, and practical in method. 


Description of the Books. 


THE LATIN PRIMER, complete in itself, a naturally developed Course for at 
once holds the interest of the pupil, and prepares him thoroughly oy ready and hee my be 
of Grammar and Reader, or Latin author. It supplies: ‘‘Maximum of Forms ; um of 


Syntax ; Early Contact with the Language in Mass.” 


THE LATIN GRAMMAR is marked by its genuine scholarship, clear and logical 
arrangement of material, and a typography that pleasantly aids the eye. Its presentation of 
forms is plain and convenient ; its definitions, rules, and other statements are brief and 
pointed ; and its translations of illustrative examples are most striking models for students. 


THE LATIN READER has Fables*and Stories ; ‘De Gestis Alexandri,” a most inter- 
esting narrative, chiefly from Curtius ; one book ef Cwsar’s “ De Bello Gallico,”’ treated in a 
manner to make it an admirable drill in Latin Syntax ; also Notes and References to the 
Grammar, and a Vocabulary. 


THE LATIN EXERCISE - BOOK, a book of Latin Composition, compaet in form, is 
noticeable for its well-graded courses of exercises, apt choice of idioms and adaptation to train 
the average learner to a thorough mastery of the words and constructions of the language. 


Single Specimen Copies for examination furnished on receipt of the following prices : 


Latin Exercise - Book, 12mo, 186 pages, - - - 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 19 Murray St., New York, 


“Particularly good.” : 
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POPULAR EDUCATION, 


Chautauqua Literary and 


1. Aim. 


This new organization aims to promote habits of reading and study in nature, 
art, science, and in secular and sacred literature, in connection with the routine 
of daily life (especially among those whose educational a™lvantages have been lim- 
ited), so as to secure to them the college student’s general outlogk upon the 
world and life, and to develop the habit of close, connected, persistent thinking. 


2. Methods. 


It proposes to encourage individual study in lines and by text-books which 
shall be indicated; by local circles for mutual help and encouragement in such 
studies; by summer courses of lectures and “ students’ sessions” at Chautauqua, 
and by written reports and examinations. 


3. Course of Study. 
The course of study prescribed by the C. L. S. C. shall cover a period of 
four years. 


' 4 Arrangement of Classes. 


Each years Course of Study will be considered the “First Year” for new 
pupils, whether it be the first, second, third, or fourth of the four year’s course. 
For example, “the class of 1884,” instead of beginning October, 1880, with the 
same studies which were pursued in 1879-80 by “the class of 1883,” will fall 
in with “the class of °83,” and take for their first year the second year’s course 
of the 83 class. The first year for the “class of 1883” will thus in due time 
become the fourth year for the “class of 1884.” 


5. The Four Years’ Course. 


STUDIES FOR 1880-81. 


CLASS OF 1884. 
First Year. 


CLASS OF 1883. 
Second Year. 


GENERAL History. (To be published in monthly installments in Chautauguan.)* 
ANCIENT BIOGRAPHY; Cyrus to Alexander. Abbott. 

CuurcH History. Dr. Hurst. 

Hypatia: A Story of the Fifth Century. Kingsley. 

ANCIENT Ciassics. (In the Chautauguan.)* 
THe ART OF SPEECH, — Logic and Rhetoric. 
THe WoRLD OF SCIENCE. Lattimore. (In the Chautauguan.)* 

SPECIAL SCIENTIFIC Lecrures. (In the Chautauguan.)* 

SHorT STupiEs IN NATURAL THEOLOGY. (In the Chautauguan.)* 

THE TONGUE OF FIRE. Arthur. 

READINGS FROM STANDARD AUTHORS. (In the Chautauguan.)* 
CHAUTAUQUA LIBRARY, No. 2. English History and Literature, continued. 


Townsend. 


These books will in due time be on sale by Puitiirs & Hunt, New York, 


and Hircucock & WALDEN, Cincinnati. é 
The Chautauguan and the required books (most of which are small) will cost 
for this year only about five dollars. A 


The amount of required reading-matter has been reduced for the coming year. 
Students who have the leisure may give more time to “Special Studies,” and 
to “Recommended” (but not required) books. 


STUDIES FOR 1881-82. 
(To be announced.) 


“THE CHAUTAUQUAN is & magazine to be issued on the first of the month, for ten months of 
each Chautauqua year, beginning with October, 1880. Each No. 48 pages. Price $1.00 year. 


STUDIES FOR 1882-3. 


ENGLISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE. GREEK HIsTORY AND LITERATURE. 


BriBLE HISTORY AND LITERATURE. ASTRONOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


STUDIES FOR 1883-4. 


RomMAN HISTORY AND LITERATURE. PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. AMERICAN HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, BIoLocy. 


6. Initiation Fee. 


To defray the expenses of correspondence, monthly reports, etc., an annual fee 
of fifty cents is required. This amount should be forwarded to Miss K. F. 
KimBALL, Plainfield, N. F. (by New York or Philadelphia draft or P: O. order). 
Do not send postage-stamps if you can possibly avoid it. 


7. Application for Membership. 


Persons desiring to unite with the C. L. S. C. should forward answers to the 
following questions, to Dr. J. H. Vincent, Plainfield, N. F The class graduating 
in 1884, will begin the study of the lessons required, October, 1880. 


1. Give your name in full. 
2. Your postoffice address,— with county and State. 
3. Are you married or single? 
4. What is your age? Are you between twenty and thirty, or thirty and forty, 
or forty and fifty, or fifty and sixty, etc. ? 

5. If married, how many children living under the age of sixteen years? * 

6. What is your occupation ? 

7. With what religious denomination are you connected? 

8. Do you, after mature deliberation, resolve to prosecute, the four years’ 
course of study presented by the C. L.S.C.? 

9. Do you promise to give at least four hours a week, from October 1 to 
July 1, to the reading and study required by this course? 

10. How much more than the time specified do you hope to give to this 
course of study? 


8. Time Required. 


An average of 40 minutes’ reading each week-day will enable the student in 
nine months to complete the books required for the year. More time than this 
will probably be spent by many persons, and for their accommodation a special 
course of reading on the same subjects will be indicated. The habit of thinking 
steadily upon worthy themes during one’s secular toil will lighten labor, brighten 
life, and develop power. 


9. Special Courses. 


Members of the C. L. S. C. may take, in addition to the regular course 
above prescribed, one or more special courses, and pass an examination upon 
them. A series of special courses in the several departments of study will be 
in due time announced, and pupils will receive credit and testimonial seals to be 
appended to their regular diploma, according to the merit of examinations 0? 
these supplemental courses. 


10. First Year. 


Persons desiring forms of application and full information concerning the Circle, 
should address Dr. J. H. VincENT, Plainfield, N. F. 


* We ask this question to ascertain the possible future intellectual and moral influence of thls 
“Circle” on your homes. 
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Guyot’s New Geographies. 


GUYOT revolutionized the old methods of Teach- 
ing Geography. His books, adapted experimentally 
to class-room use, easily stand first and best, leav- 
ing all recent imitations of his original methods far 


behind. 


During the past year he has devoted himself to the | 


revision of all his Geographies, both in text and maps, 
giving all recent political changes, new statistics, and 
the most important results of new surveys and explo- 


SCRIBNER’S 


EDUCATIONAL, 


Sheldon’s New Readers. 


SHELDON has prepared a set of readers to teach 
the art of reading from,—that is, the whole subject 
is treated from a teacher's practical point of view. 
They are emphatically class-room books. Their ex- 
tensive and constantly increasing use indicates the 
special favor with which teachers everywhere re- 
ceive them. 


This is the most fresh, interesting, and original 


rations. A new chapter on Commercial Geography, 


with a double-page map, has been added. 


GUYOT’S Wall Maps, embracing a Physical, Polit- 


SERIES, 


ical, and Outline Map in one, recently revised, remain 
the only authoritative standard. The price is greatly 


reduced. Send for descriptive circular. 


FOR 


Schools, 


The author is everywhere known, by his treatises on 
Primary Teaching, as the highest authority on meth- 
ods of instruction in Primary and Secondary grades. 
His methods embody true teaching. 


Series now published. 


Academies, Seminaries, 


AUTHORS. 


Guyot. 
Sheldon. 
Felter. 
Cooley. 
Tenney. 
Perry. 
Bowen. 


Woolsey. 


These different series and books have been prepared by educators universally 
recognized as pre-eminent in their departments, who have been constantly aided 
in their labors by suggestions and criticisms from the widest range of practical 
teachers; and the publishers have spared no effort or expense that their part 
might be well done; and in paper, print, illustration, and binding, they have 
aimed at attractiveness and durability. 

The leading features of our entire list are: Accurate Scholarship, Scientific 
and Practical Methods, Comprehensive Scope, and the special fitness of each 
book,— accomplished by a practical trial and adaptation in the school-room, — ‘ro 
THE PRECISE CLASS-WORK FOR WHICH IT WAS DESIGNED. 

We may regard the liberal and increasing patronage bestowed upon our books 
as the most emphatic endorsement of their merits. 

Teachers and School-Officers are invited to examine our publications, copies 
of which may be obtained by mail, postage paid, at the Introduction Prices. 

Any desired information in this department of our business will be promptly 
and cheerfully given; and personal calls and correspondence of persons engaged 


and Colleges. 


SUBJECTS. 


Geography. 
Reading. 
Arithmetic. 
Physics. 
Chemistry. 
Zoology. 
Political Economy. 
Political Science. 
Mental Philosophy. 


Porter. 


agencvés. 


Hopkins. 
Whitney. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 & 745 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


vin education will be cordially welcomed here, or at any of our advertised 


Moral Philosophy. 
Language. 
Literature. 


Correct in Methods. 


Accurate in Matter. 


Felter’s New Arithmetics. 


PELTER found the key to success in Arithmetic to 
be practice. His books are rich in illustrations and 
¢xamples, but lean in rules. He was the first author to 
combine oral and written work throughout all his 
books, which has now become the established method. 
Felter's Arithmetics are such favorites with teachers 
that, once used, they are always used. 

The new editions have had the advantage of the 
labors of the accomplished Prof. Farrand, one of the 
foremost teachers of the country. 

The new Elements of Arithmetic, just published, is 
model book, 


STANDARD 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


Practical in Shape. 


Cooley’s New Physics. 


COOLEY has won a permanent place among teacher- 
authors by his clear, concise, scientific, practical, 
teachable text-books on Natural Science. His Nat- 
ural Philosophy has become the standard, for a brief 
course, in the best schools. 


Marking the progress in this science, a new edition, 
entirely rewritten, with added topics and illustrations, 
will be published about July 15, under the title of 
The New Physics. 


A new edition of the Elementary Philosophy will 
be issued within the year. 


Cooley’s Chemistries, Advanced and Elementary, 
continue to — the first rank. 


23 Hawley Street, 
BOSTON. 


743 and 745 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


— 


248 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 
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Mr. John Murphy, who has been in the book-publishing 
business for forty-three years at Baltimore, is dead. Frank 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
K. Murphy, his eldest son, will take the active part in the 


kindergarten is to be established immedi-| ¢ management of the business. 
ately in San Francisco. 


a Missourt.—Rev Dr. Robert Irwin has accepted the presi- 
Canapa.—The Council of a in the Prov- dency of Lindenwood Female College, at St. Charles. 
ince of British Columbia has been abolished. The Missouri State University has had 596 graduates. 


Mr. Spotter, head-master of the Baxcie (Ont.) Collegiate | 
Institute, has been recently appointed a fellow of the Linnean) yriouigan.—Statistics of 1879.—School population, 486,993; 
Society of Great Britain. school enrollment, 342 138; No. of ungraded school districts, 


The University of the Province of Manitoba has in affilia- |5,875; graded school districts, 353; school-houses, 6,325; es- 


tion with it three colleges, —one Roman Catholic (St. Bon-| tinated value of school-houses and sites, $9,011,454; average 


iface), one Church of England (St. John’s), one Presbyterian 
(Manitoba College). Each of these Colleges elects 7 represent- 
atives, Convocation elects 3, and the Board of Public Schools 
elect 2. These, with a vice-chancellor elected by themselves, 
with a chancellor appointed by the Provincial Government, 
make up the University Council of 27 members. 

There are 60 students in attendance at present in the Onta- 
rio Agricultural College at Guelph, and more are to arrive. 

At very many of the teachers’ associations held in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, the question of health was taken up and prac- 
tically discussed. It is a very important subject, and one so 
little understood that its consideration cannot fail to be at- 
tended with good results. W. S. H. 

Ix.rwors. —S. 8S. Hamill’s Summer School of Elocution at 
Chicago has opened splendidly, and numbers more than 
double the students of last year. More than one hundred and 
fifty are now in attendance. Mr. Hamill is a hard-working 
and enthusiastic instructor, and richly deserves his success. 

Rev. E. L. Hurd, D.D., has been elected president of Black- 
burn University, Carlinville. 

The Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, at Jacksonville, 
had 16 graduates this year. 

Kansas.—The State University of Kansas had 26 graduates 
this year. 


MARYLAND.—The matriculation examinations which began 
at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, June 7, will give ad- 
mission to a scheme of studies which is unique in this country, 
and which deserves to be widely known. Its most prominent 
features are the abandonment of the class system, as it is un- 
derstood at all our other colleges, the conferring of degrees 
when the standard is reached without regard to the lapse of 
time since matriculation, and the establishment of what seems 
a most judicious compromise between the Procrustean bed of 
a prescribed course of study on the one hand, and a chaos of 
unrestrained elective studies on the other. Eight courses are 
8 sted. In one, classical studies predominate; in another, 
mathematical ; in another, scientific; in another, literary. 
One, quite unusual, is suggested to those looking forward to a 
business career. Those intending to be ministers, doctors, or 
lawyers also have their wants met by courses tending toward 
their chosen callings, but without anticipating their proper 
professional studies. 


school.year in months. 7.5; same in graded school districts, 
9.4; total number of t« «. hers employed, 13,616; total wages of 
teachers; $1,880,945.24; average wages of teachers per month, 
males $29.93, females $16.21; same in graded schools, males 
$69.59, females $36.21. 

The State University has 65 instructors, with 10 assistants. 
The total number of students is 1,427. The work and the or- 
ganization of the School of Miues are dropped. A new chair, 
— that of the Science and Art of Teaching,—has been estab- 
lished, and instruction in Sanskrit is now provided. 

Prof. Joseph Estabrook, of the Norma! School at Ypsilanti, 
has accep a professorship in the Normal department of 
Olivet College. 


Norta The University Normal School has 
opened this season with seventeen instructors, and a good 

rospect of an efficient session. It is doing an excellent work 
for the schools of the State. 

The large and elegantly-fitted building which has been 
erected at Lumberton, through the energy and perseverance 
of David P. Allen, principal of the Colored Normal School, 
was formally dedicated June 1. 


New Yorx.—Chancellor Haven is said to have added $150,- 
000 to the endowment fund of Syracuse University, by his 
personal efforts. 

Dr. Willard, of Auburn, offers $10,000 to increase the pro- 
fessorship fund of Auburn Seminary, provided $30,000 more 
is raised within the year. 

Dr. C, F. H. Peters, of Hamilton College, has received, from 
the French Academy of Sciences, the Lalande prize, for the 
discovery of thirteen asteroids. Eight of them he first saw 
during the past year. 

The new laboratory for physics and chemistry of Vassar Col- 
lege has been opened. It is a generous gift to the college from 
the two brothers, Matthew and Guy Vassar, nephews of the 
founder. The building is a large, well-proportioned structure, 
standing entirely alone. 

Auburn Theological Seminary has 45 students, Hamilton 
College sending the largest number,—ten. 

The School Commissioners of Elmira have decided to re- 
issue certificates to the teachers now in their employ, without 
requiring them to submit to the annual examinations this 
month. 

The Supt. of Public Instruction of the State of New York has 
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issued a circular, stating that examinations of applicants for 
State certificates as teachers will be held on Tuesday, July 27 
at 2 o’clock p. m., at the the high-school buildings in Albany, 
Binghampton, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Elmira, Plattsburg, Syra- 
cuse, and Watertown, Those who pass the examinations wil] 
receive certificates qualifying them to teach in any of the 
public schools of the State without further examination. 

Onto.—Mr. E. Gray, of Chicago, has promised to give $50,- 
000 to Oberlin, on condition that $100,000 be raised from other 
sources, A fund of nearly $10,000 has been raised for the pur- 

of assisting necessitous young women to an education at 
this college. 124 persons were graduated at commencement, 
There are 514 young men and 435 young women in the college. 

Hiram College, — the college of which General Garfield 
was once president, and of which he is now a trustee, — has 
209 students. 

The University of Wooster has 350 students in the collegiate 
and preparatory departments. Among its students are sons 
of missionaries in Persia, India, and China, and there are five 
Indian students of the Creek Nation. 

Prof. Alston Ellis, well-known in Ohio, has been unani- 
mously elected Supt. of Schools of Sandusky. This result is 
highly creditable to the enlightened gentlemen who have the 
management of the schools of that city in their hands. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Philadelphia has 472 public schools, in- 
structing 103,567 pupils by means of 2,070 teachers, only 77 of 
whom are men. The value of the school property owned and 
in use by the city is nearly $6,000,000. ‘The president of the 
Department of Public Education feels the absurdity and in- 
justice of the reduction in the teacher’s salaries. He says: 
‘* The pay allowed is not above a laborer’s wages. It is not 
believed that the teachers in our schools will at once abandon 

heir positions because of such meagre compensation, but it 
must lead the more enterprising and capable to seek employ- 
ment elsewhere, and defer persons with aspirations and ability 
from preparing for or accepting the position.’”” Where New 
York pays an average salary of $814.17, Philadelphia pays 
$486.10. The work of teaching is probably as hard in Phila- 
delphia as in New York. 


TENNESSEE.—Prof. Chas. H. Collier has been elected Supt. 
of the Memphis Schools, vice Foute. Owing to want of funds, 
these schools are expected to be in session only seven months 
next year. The number of children in attendance in May was 
1,746 white, and 869 colored; total, 2,615. The State Supt. 
announces teachers’ institutes at Jackson on Sept. 1, 2, and 3; 
at Springfield Sept. 15, 16, and 17; at McKenzie Sept. 28, 29, 
and 30, and at Somerville Nov. 3, 4, and 5. 

Twelve young gentlemen have been graduated by the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 

TExAs,—The State started a normal school for colored teach- 
ers last fall, which now has a daily attendance of 49. The 
students are required to work an hour and a half each day 
chopping and hauling wood, working in the garden, tending 
stock, making and repairing fences, plowing, etc. 


Agents Wanted. 
AGENTS WANTED for the Following Books: 


WESTERN WILDS, 


An authentic Narrative embracing seven years’ travel 
and adventure in the Far West. 127 illustrations. The | 
fastest selling book ever published. A $5 Book for $3. 


CROSS CROWN, 


The most attractive book ever offered agents. Illust’d 
on steel. For iliustrated circular and terms address 
JONES BROS. & CO., Philadelphia or Cincinnati. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


HE LIVING T UCHTS 
T OF THINKERS. 
A Collection of over 1500 selections of Prose and 
Poetry. Brilliant Sayings, Choice Sentiments, and 
Wisdom, abounding in Eloquence and Grand 
Thoughts, designed to influence the Memory, the Un- 
derstanding, and the Affections. Sold in extra cloth, 
exclusively by —— for $2.00. For terms and 
territory, address ENRY J. JOHNSON, 
274 21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


D AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
NTE to sell the first and only absolutel 
complete History and Chronol of North and 
South America ever offered. t contains the 
works, word for word, of the most celebrated of 
America’s Historians, in one royal 4to volume of nearly 
1000 pages, fully illustrated (equivalent to 6000 octavo 
pages). All critics pronounce it the “ Fountain head 


Scientific Supplies of all kinds, 


FOR COLLEGES, LABORATORIES, CHEMISTS, SCHOOLS, 


A. D. Hall, 
Benjamin, M.D. 


post-free on receipt of 25 cents. 


191 Greenwich St., 
NEW YORK, 


ty Large new Illustrated and Priced Catalogue, sent 
220 (M) 


W'sen TON SEMINARY will begin its 46th year 


Sept. 2. Address Miss A. E. STANTON, 
» Norton, Mass. 278 f 


EB 
Climax Blackboard Erasers, 
Cheap. 
Convenient 


This new device for blackboard rubbers meets a want 
long felt in the school-room. It has given the highest 
satisfaction in every test, and has received from promi- 

8 


= educators most emphatic testimon of superi- 

Note the following brief but pointed commenda- 
tions : 


From Hon. J. H. FRENCH, ex-Secretary of State 
Board of Education, Vermont.—*The BEST THING I 
have ever seen in that line.’’ 

From Pror. W. B. PATERSON, President 
University, Marion, Alabama,.—“ I am hig’ 
with your Erasers.’ 

From Hon. ROBERT M, LusHER, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Education, New Orleans, La.— 1 have 
tested your Climax, and deem it excellent.” 

From Pror. A. N. Raus, Principal State Normal 
School, Lock Haven, Pa.—‘* We consider the Rubbers 


nly ‘pleaved 


‘SQLVUVddV TWIISAHd GNV 


of American History, une ed for reference or study.”’ 
No teacher, editor, public man, or family can afford 

to be without it. Sent by express, prepaid, on TLLEN 

ofc. Special rates to teachers. Circulars of AL 

A ILLMARTH, Publishers, 4 Bond St., New York. 


FoR THE 


EMPIRE 


The fastest-selling work issued for over a quarter of a 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


150 Tremont St., Boston, 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 


the BEST we have EVER USED.” 

From the{late F. A. ALLEN, State Normal School, 
Mansfield, Pa.— We have carefully and faithfully 
tested the Erasers made by you, and consider them the 
BEST we have seen. We have now in use ten dozen; 
80, you see, we prove our FAITH by our WORKS.” 


Sample postpaid for 15 cents, 
Vv. G. CURTIS, Manufacturer, 


eentury, embracing Part I.,anew Illustrated and 
Enlarged edition of the famous 
ne o 
A ERRAND, ii. 
and Part Al., a compend of starti Facts on which 
the tale is based. Takes on sight. Every copy sold 
sells others. 4,500 of the plain edition sold by one man. 
A lucrative business for any one. For terms address 
Forps, Howarp & Hubert, 27 Park Pl., New York. 


“A REMARKABLE BOOK.” 


The World’s Encyclopedia of Wonders and Curtos- 
ities of Nature and Art, Science and Literature. Con- 


ESTERBROOK’S 


“Camden, N. J. 


New York, 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


278 CORRY, PENNA. 


SUCCESS AT LAST. 
The A. T. Cross Stylografic 


18s THE 


BEST FOUNTAIN PEN 
EVER MADE. 

A pencil the® writes ink, never needs sharpening, and 

never wears out. Sold on trial. Satisfaction, or 


taining a full aud authentic description of the most 


Freaks of Nature and Arts of Men, in one large octavo 
volume of nearly 1,000 es, illustrated with 140 en- 
gravings, AGENTS WANTED. Exclusive territory 


remarkable and astovishing Places, Beings, Animals, 

Customs, Experiments, Phenomena, etc., of both An- 4 - 

cient and Mudern Times in all rts of the Globe 

comprising correct accounts of the most wonderful ' 
240 tf Li 


Address ANNA RA 


money refunded. Beware imitations not stamped A. T. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. | Cross. 30,000 sold last year. Rapidly replacing 


Sample Cepy, 30 cts. 


post-paid, 
The only Publication of the kind. | users in all climates. Send for illustrated catalog of 
ALT-DIEME,, 35 Union Square, NEW VORK CITY. 


pen, holder, and inkstand. Proof in full circulars 
with highest testimonials from missionaries and 


this pen, and 200 other labor-saving devices for ’ 
study, and library. 


Matiled on of retail price, $5.00. - 
ALLEN & WILLMARTH, Publishers, 
4 Street, New York. 


New-England Borean of Education, 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass, 


F. B. Snow READERS & WRITERS ECONOMY CO, 
27 Franklin St., Boston; 4 Bond N. ¥.; 
State St., Chicago, 


Manager. 
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THREE GRE 


INDISPENSABLE FOR EVERY 


WORKS 


Library, School, Office, Counting-Room, and Family. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW AND REVISED EDITION 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


Cazetteer of the World. 


A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geo- 
graphical Dictionary of the World. 


Over 125,000 Places, 


Recent and Authentic Information Respecting the 
Countries, Islands, Rivers, Mountains, Cities, 
Towns, etc., in every portion of the Clobe. 


NEW EDITION: Thoroughly Revised, Entirely Re- 
constructed, and Greatly Enlarged. 


One Volume. Imperial Octavo. Bmbrac 2478 
Pages. Bound in Library 4 $10.00; Half 
Turkey, $12.00; Half Russia, $12.00. 


“The educational world stands with outstretched hands 
ready to welcome this great gazetteer. For twenty-five years 
this work has been the standard authority. A brief reference 
to some of the leading characteristics of this book will convince 
all of its superiority, and lead school officers, teachers, and 
students to seek to place it in every schoolroom, and upon the 
library-table of every home in America, alongside of the Bible 
and dictionary, as one of the indispensable auxiliaries to use- 
ful knowledge.” —National Journal of Education. 

“Tt Is the best work of its kind extant, and is a necessary 
supplement to any Tribune. 

“Tt is the standard of standards.’’—Boston Eve. Traveler. 

“It covers more ground, and covers it better, than any work 
of whose existence we are aware.’’—Cincinn. Gazette. 

“No other work rivals this in weer | and thoroughness. 
It is indispensable for public and private libraries, for students, 
and for all who desire authentic information concerning their 
own and other countries.’’—Boston Journal. 


CET THE STANDARD. 


Je ht to be in 


WORCESTER 


is now regarded as the STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so 
recommended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Sumner, 
Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Agassiz, Marsh, Henry, Everett, 
Mann, Stephens, Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished scholars, and is, be- 
sides, recognized as authority by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government. It is also adopted by many Boards of 
Public Instruction. 


‘Tt follows from this, with unerring accuracy, that Worces- 
ter’s Dictionary, being preferred over all others by scholars 
and men of letters, should be used by the youth of the coun- 
a -~ adopted in the common schools.’’— New York Even- 


THE COMPLETE SERIES OF 


Worcester’s Dictionaries. 


Unabridged Quarto Dictionary. Profusely Illustrated. 
Library sheep. $10.00. 


Universal and Critical Dictionary. 8vo. Lib.shp. $4.25. 

Academic Dictionary. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Half 
roan. $1.85. 

Comprehensive Dictionary. Illustrated. 12mo. Half 
roan. $1.75. 

School (Elementary) Dictionary. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Half roan. $1.00. 

Primary Dictionary. Illustrated. 16mo. Halfroan. 60 cts. 

Pocket Dictionary. Illustrated. 24mo. Cloth, 63 cts.; 
ruvan, flexible, 85 cts.; roan tucks, gilt edges, $1.00. 


Many special aids to students, in addition to a very full 
pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make Worcester’s, in 
the opinion of our most dis shed educators, the most 
complete, as well as by far the cheapest Dictionaries of our 
language. 

*,* Liberal rates for introduction. 


“ We Diligent Reader will willingly be without a copy.” 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
Biographical Dictionary. 


Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography and Mythology, 


Contains Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all Ages 
and Countries, and Accounts of the various subjects 
of the Norse, Hindoo, and ic Mythologies, 
with the Pronunciation of their Names 
in the different Languages in 
w they occur. 


BY J. THOMAS, A.M., M.D. 


Complete in One Vol, Imperial 8Svo, of 2348 pages. 
Bound in Sheep, $10.00. 


Also in Two Volumes, on fine, heavy paper, and in Three 
Volumes, elegantly illustrated with numerous 
portraits from steel plates. 


This invaluable work embraces the following peculiar fea- 
tures in an eminent degree: 


I. Great Completeness and Conciseness in the Bic- 
graphical Sketches. 


II. Succinct but Comprehensive Accounts of all the 
more Interesting Subjects of Mythology. 


Ill. A Logical System of Orthography. 
IV. The Accurate Pronunciation of the Names. 
V. Pull Bibliographical References. 


‘Lippincott’s Biographical Diction to the 


unanimous opinion of distinguished stbelae is the work 
of the kind ever published.” —Philadelphia Ledger. 


Approved School and College 


Text - Books. 


CUTTER’S PHYSIOLOGIES. 


REVISED EDITION. 


First Book on Analytic Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Hygiene, Human and parative, By CALVIN CUTTER, M.D. 
ith 164 illustrations. 12mo, 196 pp., roan, 80 cents. 


Second Book on Analytic Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Hygiene, Human and Comparative. With Questions, Diagrams, and 
Illustration tor Anal tical 1 Study and Unific Topical Review. 
i Correr, M.D. With 186 illustrations. 12mo, 309 pp., 


New Analytic Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 
Human and Comparative. ith Questions, Diagrams, and Illustra- 
tions for Analytic Study and Synthetic Review. By CALVIN CUTTER, 

. With 230 Illustrations. 12mo, 338 pp., half roan, $1.50. 
+* Accompanied by a Series of Charts. 


CHAUVENET’S MATHEMATICS. 


Elements of Geometry. With Appendices, containing a 
in Collection of Exercioes for the Student, and an Introduction 
om le le 
eleth, ry y Prof. WILLIAM CHAUVENET. Large 
Plone and Spherical Trigonometry. New and Revised 
‘ ition, By Prof. WILLIAM CHAUVENET. 8vo, sheep, $1.60. 
Treatise on the Method of Least Squares; or, The 
Ope cation of the Theory of Probabilities in the Combinations of 
bservations. By WILLIAM CHAUVENET. 8vo, cloth, $1.60, 


SANFORD’S ARITHMETICS. 


An Analytical Series of Arithmetics, combining Mental 
Ma Written Arithmetic in each book. By Prof. 8. P. RD, 
tenneds University, Georgia. First Lessons, illustrated, 27 cents; In- 

diate, 45 cents; Common School, 80 cents; Higher, $1.25. 


SANFORD’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


A New Elemen br. Design 
a. ed for Schools and 
Colleges. By Prof. 4 P. Takbons, A.M. 12mo, half roan, $1.25. 


WALKER’S SCIENCE OF WEALTH. 


A Manual of Political Bconomy. Ge 
of Trade, Currency, and Finance. and for 
Popular ng and Use as a Text-Book. By AMASA WALKER, 
LL.D. Stadent’s Edition. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.50. 


LEEDS’S UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


A History of the United States of America. Includ- 
ing some Important Facts yas omitted in the Smalier History. De- 
ed for General Reading for Academies. By JOSIAH LEEDS. 

12mo, cloth extra, $1.75. 


DERRY’S UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


A History of the United States, for Schools and 
Academies. By JoSEPH T. DERRY, Professor of Ancient and Modern 
Languages in Wesleyan Female College, Macon, Georgia. With 
Illustrations. New and Thoroughly Revised Edition, 12mo, half 
roan, $1.35. 

The new edition of this popular school history has been altered from its 
previous form of question and answer, to the narrative form, with ques- 
tions at the bottom of the page; and the events have been brought down 


to date. 
SCHMITZ’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


A Text-Book for the Practical Study of the German 
Language. By Prof.J. ADOLPH SCHMITZ, A.M., and HERMANN J. 
SCHMITZ. 12mo, half roan, $1.35. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN DICTIONARIES. 


tanseau’s Practical Dicti of the French and 
Crown cloth, $2.50. Pocket Edition 
ciota, 5 
Longman’s Pocket Dictio of the German and Eng- 


WICKERSHAM’S WORKS. 


Methods of Instruction; or, That Part of the Pi 
Education which Treats of the Nature of the Several Branches 
nowledge, and the Method of Teaching By Prof, J.P. 
ERSHAM. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


School Economy. A Treatise on the 
ization, Employments, Government, and Au 
Prof. J. P. WIOKERSHAM. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


HALDEMAN’S ETYMOLOGY. 
Outlines of Btymolo 8. 8. HALDEMAR, author of 
etc. 0, fine cloth, 


SAMSON’S ART CRITICISM. 


Elements of Art Criticism. Comprising a Treatise on the 
Setectpies of Man’s Nature as Addressed Toget 


tion, Organ- 
of By 


12mo, cloth, $1.60. 


ATWATER’S LOGIC. 
Manual of Elementary 


use of Teachers and 
» $1.25. 


LONG’S PRIMARY GRAMMAR. 


First Lessons in Grammar. An Method for Begim- 


HACHETTE’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Por the Complete Study of the French De 
scriptive List on application to J. B. Lippinoots & 


GF 4 Descriptive Catalogue of Educational Works mailed on application. Liberal Rates for Examination and Introduction. Address the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO.,, 


Publishers, 


Booksellers, 


Stationers, and Importers, 


715 and 717 Market St. . . . . PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
{Continued from page62) 


Teachers and scholars should fill their satchels and a 
with these books during their vacation-rambles, to read and 
study at odd moments; they serve a nobler purpose than the 


cheap novel, and to scholars are much more enjoyable. — 


LIFE AND Lerrers or Horace BUSHNELL. With two aor 
traits. New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo, cloth; $3.00. 


Among the eminent divines of New England, there has been 
no man who has made a more decided mark or exercised a 
more wide-spread and powerful influence upon the religious 
thought of New England during the Jast half of a century than 
the late Dr. Bushnell. This interesting biography has been 
prepared by his daughters, Mrs. Mary Bushnell Cheney and 
Miss F. L. Bushnell, assisted by the Rev. Dr. Parker, and other 
friends, whose intimate acquaintance with the deceased en- 
abled them to supply many interesting recollections of his boy- 
hood and college life: The volume includes, also, several 
fragments of autobiography. As the life of an eminent scholar 
and theologian, who has but recently passed away, and whose 
memory is cherished by thousands, this work is one of more 
than ordinary interest and value. 


to Sara aod wood-cuts. Sed-sidé 
Resorts * A\Hand- book fof Health and Pleasure-seekers, for 
the Atlantic Coast from the St. Lawrence to the Mississippi. 
The Northern: Resorts; Boston ‘to: the: White Moun on 
Lake Memphremagog, Green Mountains, Lake Champlain, 
Sheldon, Massena, Ogdensburg, Montreal, and Quebec. 
New York: Taintor ethers, & Co. 25 
cents each. | 


These Guides Ravetthe all clties, ule, and stations on the 
routes, giving items of interest to the traveler for business or 
pleasure, and are illustrated with maps and wood-cuts. 


Toe Savon or Mapame Necker. “ Standard Series.’’ 

New York: I. K. Funk & Co. Price, 15 cents. 

Taken from documents among the archives of Coppet ; col- 
lected and edited by her great-grandson, Othenin d’ Hausson- 
ville. Parts I-and Il. Translated.from the French, for the 
“* Standard Series’ publication, by Mary Stuart Smith. This 
remarkable book has created much interest in France, where 
it has been but just issued. This translation is the first pub- 
lished in America. 


Letters TO Hetty HEEDLESS, AND OTHERS. By Mrs. 
George A. Caswell, author of Phil, Rob, and Louis, An Av- 


GuIpE springs. Ithistrated: The NVisitor’s Guide 


er e Boy’s Vacation, ete. Washington, D.C.: W. 


‘Tits useful and inteleshing title Bool of letters by 
an old teacher to his former pupils, containing hints as to the 
ways and means of study, on school-room manners, on the art 
of letting things alone, the story of a familiar spirit, on school- 
girl friendships, on school-room dreams, and-on the duties 
and pursuits after school-life is passed. The practical sugges- 
tions given are of great importance, and render the book of 
much value to all young persons, teaching lessons. Al! should 
learn and practice. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
—In Nos. 14and 15 of Science for All, the following sub- 
jects are treated upon: “‘ A Peat-bog,”’ “‘ Iceland Spar,’’ “ Po- 
lar Ite,” ‘‘ Rubies and Sapphires,” ‘‘ Western Telegraphy,’’ 


‘The Colors of the Sea,’’ *‘Flowering,’’ “‘ Why the Clouds 
Fidat; and What the Clouds Say,” ** Hairs and Scales,” ‘‘ Ay 
Old Continent in the Atlantic Ocean,” “ How Electricity is 
Produced,” and other valuable essays. Messrs. Cassell, Pet- 
ter, Galpin & Co., New York, are the enterprising publishers, 


— Canon Farrar’s new volume of sermons, under the title of 
Ephphatha, or the Amelioration of the World, will be issued 
by Macmillan & Co., in an American reprint, this week. 


“The American Science Series.” 


Large 12mo, $2.50 


ZOOLOGY. By Prof. A. 8. PACKARD, JR. Large 
12mo, $3.00. 


= By Prof. C. E. Bessey. Large 12mo, 


Hand-Books 


Gallic War. 


The Expedition of Xerxes. 
ZOOLOGIES. ALEX. MACALISTER. 16mos. HORACE. The First Book of the Odes. 


OVID. Selections from the Fasti and Episties. 
THUCYDIDES. Book IV,, Chap. 1-41. The Slege of Joynes-Otto First Book im French. 12mo,boards,35c, Evans’ Otto’s German Reader. 


“LA METHODE NATURELLE.” 


Invertebrates, 60c; Vertebrates, 60c. The two vol- 


umes in one, $1. 00: = 


ASTRONOMY. By R.S. BALL. 16mo, 60c. Pylos. 


‘Classic Specimens.” 


EXTRACTS FROM GREAT CLASSIC AUTHORS 
MENTARY NOTES BY SCHOLARS 


In small 18mos. 45 cents each. 


Some Specialties described in the Educational Department of Henry Holt & Co.'s New Catalog. 
French Text-Books. 


GASO@’* FRENCH DICTIONARIES. WHITNEYW’S GERMAN DICTIONARY. 
French-English and English-French. 18mo, $1.40; 


OF EMINENCE, 8vo0, $3-75. 


HERODOTUS. Selections from Books VII. and Vili. Py¥lodet’s French Course. 
Joynes-Otto Introductory French Lessons. 12mo, $1.25. 


Joynes-Otto Introductory French Reader, 12mo,$1.00, tto’s German Conversation Grammar. $1.00, 


Bocher’s-Otto’s French Grammar. 
OXSAR. The Second and Third Campaigns of the RBédcher’s-Otto’s French Reader. 12mo, $1.40. 


German Text-Books. 


German-English and English-German. 8vo, $3 50; 


in two vols., $5.50. 
12mo, $1.f0. 
Whitney’s German Grammar. 12mo, $1.50. 


Whitney’s German Reader. 12mo, $1.80. 
Whitney’s German Texts. 6 vols. 


12mo, $1.35. 
Joynes-Otto Introductory German Reader. $1.20. 


MECHANICS. By BALL. 16mo, 6c. 
PHYSICS. By F. GuTHRIE. 
mo, 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN POLITICS. 
By A. JOHNSTON. 16mo, T5c. 


VERGIL. The Fifth Zneld. The Funeral Games. 
VERGIL. The Second Georgic. 


Ammen’s Latin Grammar for Beginners. 12mo, T5c 
Tauchnitz’s Latin Dictionary. 16mo, 95c. 
Sauveur’s Talks with Owsar de Bello Gallico. 


Ss OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 


AGE. By T.R. LounsBury. 16mo, $1.00. 12mo, $1.50. 


Joynes-Otto Introductory German Lessons, %%c. 
Joynes-Otto First Book in German. Boards, 35c 
Stern’s Studien und Plaudereien. 12mo, $1.35. 
Heness’ Leitfaden, 12mo, $1.50. 


Sauveur’s Petites Causeries. 12mo, $1.25. 
Sauveur’s Causeries avec les Enfants. 12mo, $1.25. 
Sauveur’s Causeries avec mes Kleves. 12mo, $1.50. 
Sauveur’s Fables de La Fontaine. 12mo, $1.50. 


 Gemnpiate Catalog sent free on we. to the Publishers at 12 Hast Twenty-third Street (Madison Square), New-York City. 


School of Elocution and Expression, 


The late “ BOSTON UNIV. SCHOOL OF ORATORY” Course, 
Occupying Two Years. 


Fall Term opens Oct. 6, 1880. Year closes May 20, 1881. 


Classes limited to ten members, in order that special attention may be given to individual 
needs. Students that have been connected with the late Boston University School of Oratory 
one year, or have taken an equivalent course with a graduate of that school, are admitted to 
the Senior class. Students admitted to en, in the course at any time. Special atten- 
tion paid to physical and vocal culture. ery careful and thorough training in gesture and 
pantomime expression. All work in expression, both vocal and pantomimic, founded on the 
principles of the Delsarte Philosophy of Expression. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


1. 5. Phrasing. 6. Bhythm, 
Development o: 
of Body. Volitional control of 9. S. Meledy 


9. Asthetic Gymnastics, 
Flexibility of Muscle. Opposition of Organs. 


» Rhythm of Motion. 


Respiration 
Training of of of "Hespiration. 
Anatomy of ng Organs. 10. Gesture. 
Control of B in production of Tone. Oratorical. Dramatic. 


3. Vecal Development, 413, Philosophy of Expression, 
Anatomy of Vocal Urgans. Inflection. (Delsarte. ) 
Modalation. 22. Art Criticiem. 

Quality. Appropriate readings and drill exercises in 

4. Articulation. (a) Prose and Poetry. (e) Recitation. 
Orthoepy (correction of defects). (6) Dramatic Expression. (J) Public Speaking. 


Enunciation. Stammering (cured Oratorical Deli ) Methods of T 


ocal Development once a week Fall Term. 
Course in Shakespeare under HENRY N. Hupson, A.M. 
Special Courses in Technique, under competent instructors. 


TERMS BY THE YEAR. 
* Fall Course, 1.50 


(long course)* by the hour, - 2.00 
Private lessons * (short course) by = hour, 3.00 Note.—* Long course, 40 lessons or more. 
Private 5.00 { Short course, 20 lessons or less. 


Classes, by the hour, 
Reference,—WILLIAM F. WARREN, 8.T.D., President of Boston Uuiversity. 


For further particulars address ANNA ee Principal, 7A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


the late Boston University School of ‘ 1“ 


TESTIMONIALS, 
To Anna Baright :—“You have wonderful power as | term of 


a Teacher and a Reader.” — Lawn M., late i 


Dean of late Boston University Sc 


tter than any of his graduates it has ever been 
“TI consider Miss Anna 


hta faithful exponent | ™Y fortane to meet.’ —MINERVA GUERNSEY, ’ 
Micoutionary of Vocal Technology and Technique, as| yfiss Baright can not only show you the 
UILM Prin. School of p~y Took So but analyze it mech- 
To Miss Anna @incerely feel, after hav-| can do in the came A. BROOKS, Boston 
School 


observed and ted 


A Valuable Book for Beginners in German 


Studien und Plaudereien, 
By SIGMON M. STERN. 
NEW EDITION REVISED. 
PUBLISHED BY HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK. 


Recommended by School authorities and men standing high in matters of Education. 
This is the ¥iRTH edition in less than one year : (surely a good recommendation). 


Stern's School of Languages, 


309 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, and ITALIAN. 


Native Teachers Only. 
The Natural Method. 
Lectures. in German and French. 
Winter, Session will comménee, Qotober 4. 
Special and most favorable terms to Teachers. 


276 S. M. STERN, Director. 
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MITCHELL'S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 
THE STANDARD SERIES OF AMERICA. 
Characteristics. ‘The Common-School Course 
1, Simplicity and Clearness of Text. OF THE SERIES COMPRISES : 
2. Gradual, Constant Advancement. 
3. Concise and Complete Definitions. 1 
4, Elegant and Accurate Maps. Mitchell’s New Primary Geography, 50 £30 
5. Attractive Illustrations. Mitchell's New Intermediate Geography, 1.00 .70 
6. Always “Up with the Times.” Mitchell’s New Physical Geography, 112 = .75 


MITCHELL’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES are no experiment; their use in thousands of Schools has proved the superiority. of both the System and the 
Series, as presenting Geography in’ the most logical, sensible, teachable manner. 


ALWAYS IN ADVANCE OF OTHERS. --- RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 


I. Mitchell’s New Primary Geography. 


1. THE Maps have all been thoroughly revised with each edition printed. The changes 
inthe Map of Europe, caused by the Russo-Turkish war and the resulting Berlin treaty, 
those in the Map of Africa, caused by Stanley’s discoveries, and the necessary changes in 
the Maps of the United States, South America, and Asia, were all PRomPTLY made. 

— EACH MAP of the Grand Divisions the AREA AND POPULATION have been 
placed, 

3. THERE HAVE BEEN ADDED fourteen pages of NEW MATTER (on Physical Geography), 
with ten illustrations, and a new DOUBLE-PAGE Map of the World, carefully engraved ex- 
pressly for this work, and very handsome and complete. The new matter also includes 


II. Mitchell’s New Intermediate Geography. 


1. THe Maps have all been ly revised with each edition printed. All neces 
sary changes in the maps have been PROMPTLY made. 

2. ON ALL THE MAPS there has been placed the AREA OF EACH STATE or country repre- 
sented, thus saving too frequent reference to the statistical tables. 

3. ON EACH Map of the Grand Divisions an OUTLINE OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVA- 
NIA (area 46,000 square miles) has been engraved on the same scale as that of the map on 
which it is placed; thus the comparative sizes of different countries and correct ideas of 
the actual size of each are brought vividly before the pupil. 

4 On £acH Map of the Grand Divisions (and on most of those of the sub<di 
the names of places of CORRESPONDING LATITUDES on other divisions have been 
with the AIR-LINE DISTANCES from coast to coast. 

5. THERE HAVE BEEN ADDED twelve pages of NEW MATTER (on Physical 
with twelve illustrations, and a handsome DOUBLE-PAGE COPPER-PLATE Map of the 


two pages of valuable statistical tables. 


showing its continents, islands, mountains, plains, plateaus, and ocean-currents. 


The new (Physical) matter in both books is placed af the end, so as not to interfere with those now in use im schools. 
We trust that these additions and improvements will render these books still more worthy of the great public favor which has always been accorded to them, especially as 
the addition of MORE THAN TEN PER CENT. OF MATTER is accompanied by NO INCREASE OF PRICE, and by no falling off in their superior mechanical execution. 


Always Up With the Times. 


GEOGRAPHY is essentially a progressive science. The 
boundaries of the different nationalities are frequently 
changed, and travelers are yearly transferring large regions 
of the earth’s surface from the unknown to the known. 

The publishers of MITCHELL’S NEW GEOGRA- 
PHIES have a skillful geographer constantly employed, with 
all necessary assistance, whose sole business it is to keep 
up the work of CONTINUAL REVISION, and to transfer to 
maps and text EVERY CHANGE REQUIRED by political revo- 
lutions, by the progress of scientific discovery, and by the 
march of civilization. 


Elegance of the Maps. 


THE EXTREME BEAUTY AND ACCURACY of 
the Maps has always been a marked feature of Mitchell’ 
Geographies, This characteristic is steadily maintained. 
Their beautiful DELICACY OF FINISH makes them attractive 
to the eye, and essentially aids the scholar in his studies. 
Even where the maps are most crowded, there is no con- 


fusion; everything is clear and distinct. By their FULLNESS 


AND COMPLETENESS all necessity for separate “reference 
maps” at the end of the book is obviated. The Maps in 
the Mew Intermediate and New Physical are struck from 
copper-plate, and are unexcelled in beauty and accuracy. 


Each Book is Complete in Itself. 


A LARGE MAJORITY of children are obliged to leave 
school before completing a full course of study. For 
such children, MITCHELL’S NEW PRIMARY GEOG- 
RAPHY is unquestionably the BEST AND CHEAPEST book. 
The whole subject of modern Geography is presented in 
better shape than in any other series, and the pupil who 
masters this book will have, a sufficiently thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject for practical business-life. 

To those who can pursue the study longer, MITCH- 
ELL’S NEW INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY is 
offered. Its study is but, in effect, enlarging the maps 
as with a magnifying-glass, — placing more detailed features 
upon them, and proceeding to find additional interest and 
instruction in traveling more slowly and with a more prac- 


Plan of the Books. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF GEOGRAPHY, and the def 
nitions are clear, concise, and complete. They are arranged, 
for facility of study, in a series of questions and answers. 
After this the ORDER OF ARRANGEMENT is, first the map; 
then, the questions on the map; and third, the descriptive 
geography of the countries upon it. The descriptive geog- 
raphy is very clear, great care having been taken to make 
the language simple and expressive. 


Paper, Printing, and Binding. 


THE PRINTING of the books is done with the greatest 
care; THE PAPER used is of the finest quality obtainable; 
THE BINDING is stronger than any other, the books be- 
ing SEWED AND WIRED. On all these points (to which 
special attention is called), Mitchell’s New Geographies 


ticed eye over the same general route. 


challenge comparison with any other series. 


THE PUBLISHERS take this opportunity to express their thanks to teachers and other friends of education for the 
liberal patronage accorded the Series. They will continually endeavor to maintain the high position which the Series 
has attained as THE STANDARD CEOGRAPHICAL SERIES OF AMERICA. 


J Correspondence and Visits of all interested in 


Education respectfully invited. 


H BUTLER & CO. 728 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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~ Shakespeare “ 40, 60 

Fe Pope. - - - - Stephen 15 
- - Pott, Young & Co 
Charactistics of Christian Lite. - - - = 
Pioneer Charch. - - - - Schuyler bad 150 
Maid of Northumberland. - ~ 7 - - Lucas G P Putnam's Sons 1 00 
Memorials of Francis R. Havergal. - - avergal F & Co 
Excelsior Songs and Poems. -* ickson | lgnugh 
M f v - - beg 
Where to Go to Become Rich Keeler Belfords, Clark & Co 
Life and Character of Leonard - - 
Guuserealign of Energy - - - Stewart J Fitzgerald & Co 15 
History of “Vol. - - I x Co 
Life at the Seashore. Mob & Runyan 1 00 
- TB Peterson & B 1 50 
Myrtle La - - - ey0% ‘eterson ros 
Bic cler. “ea edition. - - ~ Pratt Pope Manuf’g Co 50 

Balletdancer’s Husband. 7 - - Feydeau H A Sumner & Co 1 00 
Legal eb Hermeneutics. New edition. - FH Thomas & Co. 
- - om 
roac - 


"great book publishers and the firms employed | signs of disorder get a package of Kidney-Wort. 
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LATE _PUBLICATION Ss. 


fa 

PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. but contributors to the streams of wealth which 
‘ ' —_ are flowing for the enriebment of their es- 

SOMETHING WONDERFUL IN sional’ iffe: ~Odr hg-pagés “get forth the 
feel easier and better by fifty per cent. I| opinions of American scholars and practical 
am ato than I have a + at roe workers on the subjects which occupy daily 
My. cough is nothing to what it to thought. The books adyertised contain the 
~scaetly “nbtice-it.” Goto bed at night; and or “authors on all that]- 
scarcely cough once before I am pertains to the daily work of the school, with 


| such a rich variety that the teacher may make 
gen!” So writes one of our patients. Our|a wise choice and satisfy every want, private 


Treatise on Compound Oxygen, containing a|and professional, and the same is true of all 


street, Philadelphia. 


We invite all of our readers to examine a Narune’s SLUICE-WAY,—The kidneys are 
special eare the announcements of the pub-| atures sluice-woy to wash out the débris of 
lishers to be found in this issue of Tux} ,.,- constantly changing bodies. If they do 
Journal, which should be preserved for! properly: the troublé is every- 
handy reference during the coming year. The} where. ‘Then be wise, and as soon as you see 


- 


in ‘furnishing school ALL persons interested in the study or teach- 
suited to all grades of ‘schools, present in i { Ge French, Greek, and Latin 
aried’and attractive form; in this speciat Ferman, 
_ : should read the announcement of B. J. Pink, 
tion, just the information needed by school A.M., in this number of 7 of THE JOURNAL. | 

and college officers and by educators generally. 
The new publications and devices for illustra-| Hoventon, Mirruin 
tive teaching are numerous. Teachers to be/| taut list of books ready for immediate’ issue. 
intelligent and abreast of the leading move- 

ments of the age, must know al] the facts 


stored in experience or written in books; and | 779 Broadway, is a model in the ent 
authors and publishers are not only co-workers and general appearance of its interior. 


“American: School Institute,” Founded 1955, 
AN EFFICIENT EDUCATIONAL BUSINESS BUREAU, 
Aided by the Records a and Experiences of a SESE 8 of a Century. 


A quarter of a century has proved the “Amer. Scnoon InstiTruTE”’ an 
in the educational machinery of our country. Its patrons and friends are among the first] 
educational and business men. Each year’s ee WPL have increased its facilities and 


extended its sphere of usefulness. f 


It is called upon by every grade of institution from the district school to the 
University. It supplies many of the best schools, both public and private, with principals 
and assistants in English branches, mathematics, natural sciences, ancient and modern 
languages, music (vocal and instrumental), drawing and painting, gymnastics, military tactics, 
ete. Many families secure competent tutors and governesses through its aid. While it does 
not claim to create places to fit teachers, nor pretend to “‘insure human nature,’” yet when 
proper instructions are given, it seldom fails to direct “the right teacher owe ‘right 
place.” 

t@™ Principals, School Officers, and Heads of Families, should give early notice of what 
Teachers they may want. Full particulars: should be given. The New Candidates’ Bulletin 
will be mailed for stamp, — 

Q@~ Skilled Teachers should have the Application-Form, — mailed for postage. 

From Dr. SAMUEL Lock woop, School Commissioner, Freehold, N. J. 


The most remarkable exponent of what method may accomplish, is that system of educational tactics, as con- 
ducted and developed by “AMER. SCHOOL Lyset,” Here is.a set of gentlemen who keep posted on the entire 
educational wants of the country. Every department, high or low, comes within the plan. The'wpparatus, the 
literature, the wants and resources of education, are tabled asin a Bureau of Educational Statistics, 
Mark the value of such knowledge. In a ‘time consideration, what saving! * of ‘schdols being closed 
or suffered to decline until the right man turns ap, one is previded whose ealibre is » >t The right man 
imposition 


in the right place.”” The loss of time, misdirection of talerit, by aAprof ry} each in 
itself no small misfortune to patron or pupil, are happily avoided. 


J. w. Schermerhorn, A.M., Secretary, 


. | Johnson’s Vanity of Human Wishes. 
Tue new book-store of. R. Worthington, at}: 


|Parnell—The Hermit, ...... .05 


English 


SELECTIONS, Critical Introductions 
_by various Writers, and a general Introduction by 
Matthew Arnold. , Edited by, Thomas Humphry 
Ward, M.A... Volumes I. and II, now ready, 
$1.75. each. 


Vol. I.: Ghaucer to Donne. 
Vol. IL: Je onson to Dryden. 


pacryiT 


“Tue Enouisa Ports promises to be altogether the most satisfactory 
anthology that has ever appeared. The critical Introductions are worthy of 
more than passing notice. Nothing could be better than Prof. Dowden’s Essay 
upon the Sonnets of Shakespeare, with the concluding paragraph on the Songs, 
or Prof. A. W. Ward’s estimate of Ben Jonson, or to end what promises to 
be an extensive list, — Mr Gosse’s fine essay upon Robert Herrick. The book 
ti! bule) todd ite place in every library, and with its scholarly selections and 
ripe criticisms cannot but elevate the taste of the reader and lead him con- 
tinually into fresh fields and pastures new.”—Boston Evening Traveller. 


-ENCLISH CLASSICS, ETC. 


Shakespeare's Select Plays. Edited 
by W. G. Clark and W. Aldis Wright. 
16mo. Cloth, limp. 

The Merchant of Venice, 

Richard the Second, . 

Macbeth, The Tempest, King Be 


Goldsmith—The Traveller, and The 
Deserted —— With Notes by 


Gray’s Elegy and Ode on a Distant 
Prospect of Bton College, ... .05 


* 


ts’ Book, With Notes Hamlet, Julius Cesar, each . 40 

Keats’ ote) 

A Midsummer Night's 
itton—Lycidas, L. ab Il Pen- Coriolanus, . . 50 

Abbott's Shakespearian Grammar. 
Milton—Comus, Samson Agonistes, For the Use of Schools, . .. . . 1.50 


Longer English Poems. With Notes, 


and an Introduction on the Teaching 


Chaucer—The Prologue,The Knightes by J. W. Hales, M. A. 
‘Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D., -60|Historical English Grammar. Ele- 

mentary Lessons, by the Rev. R. Mor- 


Trench’'s Study of Words. Author’s 
Revised Edition, ........ 10 


Trench’s English, Past and Present. 


The Philology of the English Tongue. 
By John Earle, M.A. New enlarged 


An Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language. Arranged on an 


Locke's Thoughts Concerning Edu- 
cation. With Introduction and Notes 
_ by R. H. Quick, M.A., author of “ Es- 
says on Educational Reformers.”’16mo, .90 


More’s Utopia. Edited, with Notes and 
Glossary, by J. R. Lumby, D.D.,16mo. 


Milton’s Areopagitica. Edited, with 
_ Notes, etc., by J, W. Hales, M.A.,. . .75 


Piers the Plowman. Edited by the 
Rev. Ww. Ww. Skeat, M.A., . 1.10 


Spenser—The Faery Queen. Book I. Historical Basis by the Rev. W. W. 
| Edited by G. W. Kitchin, M.A... . .60| SKEAT, M.A., Professor of Anglo- 
Do. Book Il. -60 Saxon at Cambridge. Parts I. and IL, 
AtoL, 4to,each . 2.50 
Typical Selections from English «Its merits are those of laborious and con- 
‘Writers. With Introductory scientiously accurate research, guided by pro- 
in2vols.,each .. . 1.10/found learning and never-failing sagacity.”— 
Henry Sweet, in “* Academy. 


Volume I. : Latimer, A. D. 4 
Berkeley Dat 00. ** It contains a great deal of information very 
compactly given, and as such it is a valuable 
_Vonme IL: ~ A. D. 1688. aid toward fee scientific study of English 


MACMILLAN & C0.:22 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


Macmituan & Education sent free by mail on 


Bey. 
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National 


THE 
National Composition Book. 


(NEW.) 
Graded Lessons in Composition, 
Writing, and Business Forms. 


| Dinsmore’s Graded Blanks 


4 WRITTEN SPELLING. 
New Elementary, retail price, five cents. 


tanks for written spelling, and cor- 


recting 

Blanks for written spe 

ple use of capital letters and punc- 

on. 

No. 3, Blanks for written spelling, defin- 

“ag, sentence-writing, and cs 
th practical drills in the use 
capital letters and punctuation. 
A Blotter is furnished with each beok. 


Special Points of Merit 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF FDUCA TION. 


System uf 


75 
Descriptive Text in clear Roman 
Type, above 
Simple and 
Special Drill in and Legal 
Business 


PAYSON'S GERMAN COPY BOOKS. 


German Books J. W. Pa of 


McVicar’s Spelling Blanks, 
IN THREE NUMBERS. 
No. 1, W 


cords. 
No. 2, Words and Definitions. 
No. 3, Words, Definitions, and Sentences. 


A Blotter is furnished with each book. 
MoVicar’s American Spelling Blank (new). 
GREEN E’S 
Graded Language Blanks, 
In Four Numbers,—Illustrated. 


No. 


Magill’s French, 
Crosby’s Greek. 
Hanseon’s Latin. 
80, 


&& Catalogues and Circulars SENT FREE on application. Correspondence solicited. 


| POTTER, AINSWORTH & CoO., 


107 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. 


| 32 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 


5380 Market St. 


Philadelphia, 


The Normal Educational Series Books. 


SOWER, POTTS & CoO., Publishers. 


530 Market St. 


Philadelphia, 


OR. . BROOKS'S MATHEMATICS. 


School Arithmetic in Two Courses. 


|, BROOKS’S TWO-BOOK SHORTER COURSE. 
- Brooks’s Two orter Course—Part I. 
Normal Union Arithmetic. 
Parts and TIT. (inten making 
doa parts. Part II. ends and Part fit 
tions, and Test Gasations, Contains M 
FOUR- 800K FULLER COURSE. 
. New Primary Arit! price. . 
Brooks's New Normal Mental Arithmetic, 
Brooks's New Normal Writtem Arithmetic, [60 
— SCHOOL AND ACADEMIC MATHEMATICS. 
Here Elementary Algebra, Introd. price, 84 
and Trigonometry, (84 
(Keys to all of the TR 


of Arithmetic. Postpaid, 2.95 


ized for nearl 
a native of 


known and rec 
country. Thoug 


On succeed 


systems. 


ranks the larges 


During years of active and varied educational labors he has economized 
than a score of volumes on mathematics and teaching, all of which have 
tation and a wide and permanent use. His Philosophy of Arithmetic is the crown of his| prox 
system of Arithmetic as exemplified in his text-books, and is an elaborate work,—the out- 
growth of years of study, research and investigation. His latest rae The Normal Methods 
best of modern philosophy on the first 


-Epwarp Bxrooxs, A.M., Ph.D., Principal of the Pennsylvania State Normal School, 
Millersville, and author of a Mathematical series of national repute and wide use, has been 

a quarter of a century as one of the first teachers of the 
ew York, where he attended Normal School, he was called 
away, when quite young, to the University of Northern Pennsylvania, Here he at once 
exhibited the power and spirit of the true teacher with which he was endowed so richly by 
nature, and the mathematical talent for which he was sought by Dr. Wickersham, when he 
organized the first Normal institution in Pennsylvania. Great success made this the chief, as 
well as the germ, of the present Normal School system of the State. He remained here, filling 
the chairs of Mathematics and Literature with commanding influence and marked success. 
Dr. Wickersham to the presidency, some years later, he assumed the chairs 
of Mental and Moral Philosophy, and of the Science and Art of Teaching. Though a teacher 
of mark from the beginning, Dr. Brooks’s great work has been to train and inspire 
and from the analytical and logical nature of his mind to simplify and rationalize methods and 
His methods of treating and teaching Mathematics have had a 
strengthening influence in Pennsylvania and many other States. They have 
.25| by pupils, brought into the notice of other teachers, embodied ir his text-books, and have 
awakened new life in thousands of schools. Under his able princi 


State Normal School has attained increased success. 
t and one of the first of its kind, with more than a national reputation. 


teachers, 


and 
nm taken out 


ship the Pennsylvania 
More than double its former size, it now 


time to prepare more 
compel a3 high repu- 


and true methods 


Best for Schools— Most Practical 
for Business. ° 


BROOKS’S NORMAL ARITHMETICS sell by the 
hundred thousand. They are the standard by adoption 
in Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Oregon in part 
many counties of New Jersey, hundreds of cities an 
towns, including New York city, Philadelphia, Trenton 
Scranton, Reading, Wheeling, Quincy, Ill, etc.; and 
or less extent from the Atlantic 
hey were more from by 
the French Commission at the Centennial than any other 
similar books noticed. Permission has recently been 
asked to translate them for the schools of 5 
Teachers and pupils alike draw new inspiration, disci- 
pline, and love of arithmetic from their beautiful analy- 
ses“and discussions and choice problems, d 
Arithmetic is treated as comprising a few simple pri- 
mary ideas and of num 
are 2ualagous are bro together, thus, 
ural monqmetion, truths and processes are acquired 
more easily. 

metic hable, and to obtain problems based on a0- 
taal transactions, to give important facts, phrases, and 
information relating to mechanics, merchants, and 

’ ons; a8, Bills, Measurements, Invest- 
ments, Exchange, Building Associations, . Th 


among arithmetical text-books. Algebra and Ge 


Profeee” For Students, Teach of Teaching, presents the 
of Normal teaching. ometry have equal merit. 
T Westlake’s How te Write Letters. Peterson's Familiar 
he Normal Union System of Industrial Drawing. “term, mo, 
the 18m bead e d 
schools, tains which is usefal industrial educational American y card tifieally exp causes 0 theusand 
It series has a Mion of many features which i for kinds of letters, notes, and common things, not generally known. 
» and @ 
as one i acer 
nishes its courses or’s character indorsemen ablest statesmen, 
7. Ith arses of subjects, beyond Primary Exercises, in grades, and not in books. ucators of the nation, than any work. 

of dangning and decorating, and practical applications of designs covering a wide Lloy Literature for Little Folks, $ 40 Bouvievs' Astrohomy, - - - $27 
Flt the it instructs the mind in form,—its nature, variety,—and uses industrial taste and rednod culture by ma the Fairbanks Book-keeping, - - 825 
i teaching 1naalé for Teachers is #0 fall and implicit that any common-school teacher may have good success Oe selection is followed by related | Luyte’s Book-keeping, - - - .90 

The System comprises leasons on subjects, langaage. Lyte’s Schoolroom Gongs, - -_ .15 
PRIMARY MONTGOMERY'S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. Introd. 

ERMEDIATE EXEROISES, Becks to 18 


For fuller information, circulars, terms, &e. address 


Fewsmith’s Elementary Grammer, 
Fewsmith’s English Grammar, Aa 


Lyte’s Institute Songs & Glee Book, .38 
Pelton’s Outline Maps. ¢ in set. Per set, 25.00 


ae and Key im the world. Send 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 630 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


simple, ustive, and Setentifie 
ysis. 
Classification and Gr ° 
Lengthening of Words from — oFr 
No. 1 10 Sentences = 
Gradual Lengthening — Beauty and Elegance of Models. 
from No. . is x Excellence of Material and Manu- 
5 Uniform JA facture. 
mon Sclvetions of Words and Ys 
Sy Yl Business character of the system. 
| 
‘ BARTHOLOMEW’S V4 | 
Drawing Books | 
— AND — 
Primary Cards. 
Series, 1 and 6. 
| | tf Y, 
y 
| 
| 4), 
VOU f ROLFE & GILLETT’S 
| G7) Cambridge Course of Physics 
Boerox axp Curcaco. 
oT TER MANSON, 
er furnishes a comp ote system Of & metic 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


From time to time we are glad to call atten- 
tion to that system of “‘ Educational Tactics” 
which has been organized and perfected by 
Mr. J. W. Schermerhorn, Secretary of the 
‘American School Institute,’’ 30 East 14th St., 
New York. 

To the working force of the establishment 
has been added R. E. Avery, A.M., a well 
known New England Teacher, late Associate 


Principal of Maplewood Institute, Pittsfield, 
Mass. We mention for the benefit of all con- 
cerned that Mr. Schermerhorn and Mr. Avery 
will attend the Educational Meeting at Sara- 
toga. Mr. Avery will be at Chautaqua, and 
probably at Canandaigua. 


WE have called attention several times in 
Tue JOURNAL to the fact that there is a vast 
difference between the first-class, or perfect 
Blackboards made by J. A. Swasey, 19 Brattle 
Street, Boston, and boards that are made by 
other parties, and also that the boards made 
by Mr. Swasey are the cheapest. To substan- 
tiate these statements and show a comparison 
of work done by Mr. Swasey and another party 
who claims to do work equally as well, an in- 
vitation is extended to all who are interested, 
to visit the Cambridge (Mass.) High School 
and judge for themselves of the quality of the 
work, and they will find there blackboards 
made by Mr. Swasey five years ago, and in 
constant use since. They will also find boards 
made by another party in August, 1879, less 
than one year ago. Go and see them and judge 
for yourselves as to which is the best and 
most economical boards to furnish your schools 
with. Take the Broadway cars at Bowdoin 
Square, Boston, which leave every half-hour, 
and the gentlemanly janitor, Mr. Samuel F. 
Hunt will, with pleasure, show you the boards 
made by both parties. 


Tue largest and most desirable assortment 
of School Furniture, and all kinds of School 
Supplies are kept by Messrs. Baker, Pratt 
& Co., New York. See their illustrated an- 
nouncement in this issue. Their new store at 
Bond Street is the most complete and attract- 
ive establishment of the kind on the American 
continent. 


WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED 


For the School Room. 


Webster's Unabridged is recommended by State 
Superintendents of Schools in 36 different States, and 
by 5@ College Presidents. 


More than 32,000 jes of Webster's 
have been placed in the public schools of the Un 
States by legal enactments. 


At least four-fifths of all the school-books published 
in this country own Webster as their s' , and of 
the remainder, few acknowledge any standard. 


has become indis ble 

«I quite agree with the Chief Justice in his estimate 
of that work [Webster’s Unabridged], and hope that 
it will co: to be more and 
among people.” — Wm. M. Evarts 
Sec. of State, U.S. 


student 
, Chief 


“ We find Webster indispensable to the work of the 
office” [Bureau of Education, U. 8.}—John Eaton, U. 8. 
Commissioner. 

The Legislature of Wisconsin (vote of 95 to 1 in the 
House) have just passed (Feb., 1880) an Act directing 
the State Superintendent to purchase 600 Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionaries to supply that number of its 
public schools, the other districts being already sup- 
plied under previons legislation. 


NEW EDITION. 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
Now added a SUPPLEMENT of over 
4600 New Words and Meanings, and a 
NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
Of over 9700 Names. 


A Selection 


FROM THE 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


— OF — 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


182 Fifth Ave. New York. | 


Art Hand - Books. 
Landscape - Painting, . $ .50 
Flower- Painting, . 
Pigure - Drawing, . . 50 
Sketching from Nature, -50 
Water-Color Painting, . 50 


ATLASES. 
16 IN THE SERIES, imeluding : 


The International, i 
The Historical and Classical, 
The Student's, > 


CERMAN. 


POESIE FUR HAUS UND SCHULE. 
HART’S GERMAN CLASSICS: 


COMPRISING : 
Hermann and Dorothea, . 1.00 
Goethe's Prose, . é 1.00 
HISTORY. 


Armitage’s Childhood of the Eng- 
lish Nation, 3 $1. 
Hand-Books of History, 9 vols., 


-7 and 1,00 
Putnam's World's Progress, . .50 
Haydn's Dictionary of Dates, New 
16th Edition, ‘ - 9.00 
Irving's Washington, . 2.50 
Lossing’s England, . - 2,00 
LITERATURE. 


Tyler's American Literature, 2 vols., $5.00 
Bascom’s English Literature, 1.75 
Schmitz’s Latin Literature, . 
Select British Bssayists, 3 vols., 3. 
Bacon's Essays, with Notes, 
Taylor’s German Literature, ._. 2. 


Mental Science. 


Bascom’s Psychology, ... $1.75 
Day’s Ethics, . 1.50 
Day's Psychology, . 1.50 
Day's Zisthetics, . 


Sc tans noha History of Philosophy, 2 
Elmendorf’s History of Philosophy, 1.50 


Natural Science. 


The Elementary Science Series; 
28 vols. ready ; per vol. (with a few 
The Advanced Science Series; 16 
vols. ready ; per vol. (with a few ex- 
Rossiter’s Dictionary of Scientific 


Terms, illustrated, 1.75 
Political Economy. 
Blanqui’s History of Political Econ- 
Bastiat’s Essays, 1.25 


Roger's Boonomy, -15 


Speakers and Readers. 


Leffingwell’s English Classics for 
Schools, ... $1 

Brackett's Poetry 

Irving's Sketch - Book, . . 5 


Books for Teachers, etc. 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Diction- 


for Home and 


Home Encyclopedia, 2 vols., 9.50 
. Brackett’s American Girls, . 
Thwing's American Colleges, 1,00 
Hart's German Universities, 1,75 
Bristed's English Universities, 2.25 
Hill's True Order of Studies, 1.25 
Putnam’s Best Reading, ° 


Full Educational List, with specimen pages 
of Sctentific Series, and German Classics, sent 


&. & ©, MERRIAM, Pablishers, Springfield, Myas. 


on receipt of stamp. 


THOMPSON, BROWN 


Invite attention to the following 


New and Improved Text~- Books. 


Bradbury's Eaton’s Practical Arithmetic. 


By WM. F. BRADBURY, 
Hopkins Master in Cambridge High School. 
Combining oral and written work. This book was published in the fall of 


1879, and, after distribution among educators, its merits were at once acknow]. 
edged, and it has taken front rank among the numerons text-books on the 


ja ubject. 


Business men recommend it over all other books as giving the recognized 
best methods for business computations, correct explanations and forms, and 
useful practical examples. 

The Secretary of the Metric Bureau recommends it as “the only book I 
have ever seen that puts the metric system where it belongs, treats it as it is 
actually used in metric countries, and as it would be treated if the old systems 
were obsolete.” 

Instructors recommend it for the above reasons, for its exceptionally clear 
and concise definitions and statements, its numerous fresh and well-graded 
examples, and because many subjects, unimportant, though interesting, are omitted 
and placed in an appendix. It many new and original features, is gotten 
up in the highest style of book-making, and on examination will commend itself 
asa pate text-book, singularly adapted to the best methods of instruction 
and requirements of the school-room. 

Sent, for examination, on receipt of 40 cents. 


Stone’s History of England. 


By A. P. STONE, LL.D., 
Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 
Based on, and retaining portions of Worcester’s History. 
Fully illustrated with maps and cuts. Designed as a text-book for those who 
desire a course of moderate extent. Though comparatively brief, it omits no 
essential facts in the historical narrative, and gives prominence to the features 


of social life and progress. 
Sent, for examination, on receipt of 40 cents. 


The Musical Guide. 


By W. S. TILDEN, 
Musical Director. 


This work is designed to meet the often expressed want for a SINGLE BOOK 
in musical instruction that shall be adapted to ungraded and graded schools in 
preference to a SERIES of music readers. This book, it is believed, will fully 
meet the requirement for musical instruction in all ordinary schools. 

Sent by mail, for examination, on receipt of 30 cents. 


Words and Numbers, 


A LESSON -BOOK FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


By HENRY E. SAWYER, 
Associate Principal in State Normal School, New Britain, Conn. 


This work is quite novel in its character, and is in some respects a new 
de e in text-books for primary instruction. It is designed for children who 
have read a primer or first reader, and with the exception of a reader, is the 
only book needed in that year. 

Sent, for examination, on receipt of 18 cents. 


ATTENTION IS ALSO CALLED TO 


Bradbury’s Algebra, 
Bradbury’s Geometry and Trigonometry, « 
Bradbury’s Trigonometry and Surveying. 


These works are extensively used with the highest success in all parts of the 
country, the Algebra and Geometry in New England cities alone representing 
more than 5-6 the city Ptieons 

The GEOMETRY an GONOMETRY are also published 
Sent, for examination: Algebra, 56 cents; Geometry, alone, 45 cents; Trigo- 
nometry, alone, 45 cents; Geometry and Trigonometry, 68 cents; Trigonometry 
and Surveying, 80 cents. 


Meservey’s Book-Keeping. 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY. 
By A. B. MESERVEY, Pux.D., 


Presents the subject in a plain, simple, and progressive manner, free from 
jee of the technicalities and formulas which perplex and discourage. It is 
admirably adapted for a text-book towards ob ng a practical knowledge of 
the subject, and has been largely introduced in the best schools. 

Sent, for examination, on receipt of 50 cents. ‘ 

BLANKS, 7 in set, to accompany the book. 


Descriptive CATALOGUE of above, and other valuable text-books, sent on 
application. Address 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CoO., 
23 Hawley Street, BOSTON.~ 


OR, 
THOS. H. BUSH, 70 Metropolitan Block, CHICAGO. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Latin School Books. 
Edited by Pror. E. A. ANDREWS. 


The Latin Text-Books edited by Professor Andrews 
have stood the test of actual use in schools, academies, 
and colleges for many years, and are too well and 
widely known to require commendation. 

LATIN BOOK; or, Progressive 
FIBST Reading and WritingLatin.-...... $0.70 
LATIN GRAMMAR. School Edition. An 

Epitome of Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin 
Grammar. For use of Academies and Schools, .90 

THE LATIN BEADER. With a Diction- 

and Notes, containing explanations of dif- 

ficult idioms, and numerous references to the 
lessons contained in the First Latin Book...... 87 

ViBI ROM. With a Dictionary and Notes, 

referring, like those of the Reader, to the First 


in Book 
pIRST LESSONS EN LATEN; or, An 
Introduction to Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin i 
N LESSONS. Revised and enlarged ed. 
aay introduction to the Grammar and 
A MANUAL OF LATIN GRAMMAR, 
for the use of Schools; intended especially as a 
First Grammar... 64 
LATIN GRAMMAR, for the use of Schools 
and Colleges. Revised with Corrections and 
Additions. By Prof. E, A. ANDREWs and 8. 
This work has k pace, by revision, with 
the growth of the Science of Grammar; and its 
cate have been so fully ap reciated that it 
has been adopted as a text-boek in many of the 
colleges and seminaries of the country. 
Questions on the Grammar................ 
EXERCISES IN LATIN ETYMOL- 
OGY. Adapted to Andrews and Stoddard’s 
Latin Grammar.........---. 
A SYNOPSIS OF LATIN GRAMMAR, 
comprising the Latin Paradigms and the Prin- 
cipal Rules of Latin semolesy and Syntax.... .25 
LATIN EXERCISES.... 
AKEY TO LATIN EXERCISES. For ' 


15 


CESAR’S COMMENTARIES ON 
THE GALLIC WAR. Witha Diction- 
and Notes .........-+- 1.05 


@VID. Selections from the Metamorphoses and : 
Heroides of Ovid. With Notes, Grammatical 


VIRGIL. The Eclogues and Georgics of Vir- 
Ar With Notes and a Metrical Key.......... a 
SALLUST. History of the War 


itn a Dictionary and Notes........... 

The text of these four volumes is based 
on the best German editions. The Notes ex- 
plain difficult i obscure historical and 
mythological allusions, and furnish whatever 
aid is needed to render the study of these clas- 
sic authors at once intelligent and engaging. 


1.00 pupils to secure J 


00 | and coming down through the long line of English and 
20| Scott, Milton, Dryden, Addison, Pope, Goldsmith, 


10| Macaulay, Aytoun, Longfeliow, Holmes, Whittier, 


Supplementary Reading. 


AMERICAN POEMS. Selections from the 
Works of Longfellow, Whittier, ree, Holmes, 
Lowell,and Emerson, With Biograp Sketches 
and Notes oe the Historical and Personal 
Allusions. pages, $1.25. 

This book contains several of the most characteristic 
jong poems by the eminent writers above named. The 
list ieces selected is as follows: 

LONGFELLOW : Evangeline; The Courtship of Miles 
Standish; The Building of the Ship. 

WHITTIER: Snow-Bound; Among the Hills; Mabel 
Martin; Cobbler Keezar’s Vision; Barclay of Ury; 
The Two Rabbis; The Gift of Tritemius; The Brother 
- saad, The Prophecy of Samuel Sewall; Maud 

uller. 

BRYANT: Sella; The Little People of the Snow. 

HOLMES: Grandmother’s Story of the Battle 
Bunker Hill; The School-Boy. 

LOWELL: The Vision of Sir Launfal ; Under the 
Willows; Under the Old Elm; A 

EMERSON : The Adirondacs; The Titmouse; Mo- 


nadnoc. 
All these poems are given in full, and foot-notes ex- 
plain passages poh allusions which might not be 


understood by readers. 


Brief biographical sketches of the answer the 
uestions natarally rise in authors and 
their careers. 


AMERICAN PROSE. A companion volume to 
“American Poems.’ Selections of entire Es- 
says, Sketches, and Stories, from the works of 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
Lowell, Thoreau, Emerson. ith Introductions 
and Notes, which make it an admirable reading- 
book for High and Grammar Schools, and no less 
attractive to the general reader. $1.25. 

“The choice selections, combined with the discrim- 
inating biographical and literary sketches of each of 
the authors, make a rare volume for every lover of 
American literature. We heartily commend it to every 
teacher in the land, and they will do wisely to encour- 

‘ournal 


ducation. 


BALLADS AND LYBICS. Selected and 
arranged by HENRY CABOT LODGE. §1.25. 

A very attractive collection of about one hundred 
and fifty of the beat ballads and lyrics, placed generally 
in chronological order, beginning with *‘ Chevy Chase ” 
American poets to the preseut time. Shakespenre, 
Cowper, Burns, Campbell, Moore, Byron, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Hood, Browning, Tennyson, 


Lowell, Bryant, Poe,—these are but a small part of the 
famous names included; yet they indicate the wealth 
and variety of the contents of the book. 

As a book forsupplementary reading it is exceedingly 


interesting, and forins a very delightful introduction to 
one of the pleasantest departmonts of literature. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE: Its Grammatical and 
Principles. By Hargis R. GREENE. A.M. 


Grammar, but a careful and 
exhaustive discussion of the various organic forms of 
expression common to all languages; also of the various 
elements of thought. 

** Ido not hesitate to say that I think it will prove a val- 
uable text-book for those advanced pupils for whose 
use it is intended.”—W. T. Harris, Supt. Schools, St. 


Louis, Mo... 
“‘ In the hands of a competent teacher it must prove 
a very precious auxiliary in giving to intelligent pupils 
mastery of the forms of Englis 
Moss, Prest, Indiana University, Bloomington, ind. 
“It is throughout so pains and exact, so scien- 


of | tific and systematic, so well adapted mechanically to 


class-work, and especially so thoroughly able even on 
dubious ground, t there are but few teachers who 
will not m mach profit from its careful perusal, 
whatever they may decide as to its use in the a 
New-Eng Journal of Education. 


COLBUBN’S ARITHMETIC. Intellectual 
Arithmetic upon the Inductive Method of Instruc- 
tion. By WARREN COLRURN, A.M. 30 cts. 

“ Everything I have seen confirms me in the opinion 
which I early formed, that Colburn’s Arithmetic is the 
most — and far the most valuable work on the 
subject has yet appeared.”"—Gro. B. EMERSON. 


THE FRENCH PARNASSUS. A Book of 
French Poetry, from 1550 to the Present Time. Se- 
lected and edited by JAMES PARTON. Household 
edition. 12mo. $2.00. Holiday edition, with por- 
trait of Victor Hugo. 8vo, $3.50. 

A very large and varied collection of French 
carefully pruned of all objectionable matter, and ad- 
mirably adapted for school use or private reading. The 
Index contains much valuable biographical information 
respecting French poets. 


VOCAL CULTURE. The Cultivation of the 
Voice in Elocution. By JAMEs E, Murmpoog and 
WILLIAM $1.25. 

The object. of this volume is to furnish the ground- 
work of practical elocution, aud whatever explanations 
are needed for the training of the vocal o and the 
ject is accomplished is attest y the great popu 
ofthe work, which has through scores of edt 
tions, and has had the heartiest practical indorsement 
of the best American teachers of elocution for many 
years. 


A PRIMER OF AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE. By Cuar_es F. RICHARDSON. With 
full Index. cents. 

This comprehensive sketch of our literature and au- 
thors is well adapted for use in all achools in which 
American literature is studied, and is specially com- 
mended to the notice of intelligent teachers. 


Books of Reference. 


HANDBOOK OF UNIVERSAL LITERA- 
TURE. From the Best and Latest Authorities. 
By ANNE C. L. Botta. 12mo, $2.50. 

This admirable bird’s-eye view of the world’s litera- 
ture has long been recogn as one of the most useful 
works of its kind ever prepared for study and refer- 
ence. Itembraces a general view of the literatures of 
all nations which have contributed in any considerable 
degree to the intellectual enrichment of mankind,—He- 
brew, Syriac, Chaldaic, Phenician, Hindoo, Persian, 
Chinese, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Arabian, Italian, 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, Finnish, Hungarian, 
Turkish, Armenian, Slavic, Scandinavian, German, 
Dutch, English, and American. It also indicates the 
most important works and the distinguishing charac- 
teristica of many individual authors. 
DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN BIOG- 

BAPHY. fan Ry 8. DRAKE. 8v0, cloth, $6.00; 
sheep, $7.00; calf, $8.50. 

Comprises, in 1019 double-column pages, a vast fand 
of information about peseoes more or less famous in 
American history. This book should be in every school 
where American History is studied. 
DICTIONARY OF THE NOTED NAMES 

OF FICTION. By WiLLiaM A. WHEELER. 
12mo, $2.50. 

Explainin any of the allusions so frequently occur- 
ring in modern literature,—the names of the Greek, 
Roman, Norse, and Hindu mythologies; noted fictitious 
persons and places, etc. 

TREASUBY OF THOUGHT. An Encycle 
By M. M. BALLov, 6vo, 
cloth, $5.00. 

Comprising a vast array of striking sen’ on al- 
most orexy conceivable topic, from "the eet think- 
ers and best writers of all times. 

THE HISTORY OF OUB COUNTRY. By 
ABBY SAGE RICHARDSON, One volume 8vo, very 

“ A very simple, clear, flowing, interesting narrative, 
~~ most timely work, most admirably done.”"\—@. W. 

URTIS. 


(y™ Teachers will find the following books not only 
helpful in various ways, but in the highest degree in- 
teresting:—Carlyle’s Critical and Miscellaneous Es- 
says (best edition), 4 vols. cr. 8vo, $7.50; De Quincey’s 
Works, 12 vols., cr. 8vo, $1.75 each; Emerson’s Prose 
Works, 3 vols., cr. 8vo, $7.50; Lowell’s Among My 
Books and My Study Windows, 3 vols., 12mo, $2.00 
each; Stedman’s Victorian Poets, $2.50; Whipple’s 
Essays and Reviews (2 vols.); Literature of the Age of 
Elizabeth ; Literature and Life; Character and Char- 
acteristic Men; and Success and its Conditions. $1.50 


a volume, 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by . 


P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers and Booksellers, 


7Os8 Chestnut St., 


- - 
7 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


SENTIMENT, PATHOS, ELOQUENCE, WIT, and HUMOR, in Every 
Style and Variety, will be found in the 


Selections” Series. 


Containing the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitation, Home Reading, 
SEVENTEEN Numbers now ready. No. 18 will 
be issued September 1, 1880. Every Number contains One Hundred different 
articles, and is complete in itself. Nothing repeated. 180 pages each. Price 
Ask your bookseller for them, or send price for a 
A complete List of Contents furnished free. 


and Social Entertainment. 


per number, 30 ects. 
sample. 


The Speaker’s Garland, 


IN FOUR VOLUMES, 


Embracing the First SIXTEEN NUMBERS of “ 100 
Choice Selections.” 


Each volume of THE GARLAND combines Four 
Numbers of the “ SELECTIONS” in one book, arranged 
under a general heading, and an alphabetical index, 
Printed on beautifully toned paper, and furnished in 
elegant binding,—containing over 700 pages, — making 
truly a “Garland ” of imperishable flowers, alike use- 
fal and ornamental in every Parlor, Reading Club, 
Library, or Forum, 


Price per Volume, Green and Gold, $1.75. 


Every school-boy who speaks pieces; every member 
of a Lyceum who wants something new to recite; every 
family who wants a library of good reading at the 
smallest possible price; every student who wants the 
best specimens of literaturs in the smallest possible 
Compass ; everybody who enjoys either wholesome fun 

~ »t solid enjoyment should possess these books. 


Just the thing for Exhibitions and Parlor Theatricals. 


Model Dialogues, 
School-day Dialogues, 


Excelsior Dialogues. 


ALL ORIGINAL. NOTHING REPEATED. 
NEARLY 400 PAGES EACH. PRICE PER COPY, $1.25. 


« EXCELSIOR ” is for advanced speakers only. Send 
for descriptive circulars. 


EVERY CHURCH MEMBER SHOULD GET 


Prayer-Meeting Manual. 


Containing a Theme, or Topic (with References, Sug- 
gestions, an appropriate Hymn), for each week in the 
year. 
By ALFRED NBVIN, D.D., LL.D. 


64 Pages. Price per copy, 10c.; or $1.00 per doz. 
Mailed free. 


If it has not reached your bookstore or religious de- 
pository, send price to the Publishers, 


P. GARRETT & CO.. Publishers, 


708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


The Inductive Educational Series. 
The Most Popular School-Books Ever Published. 


A successful attempt to produce a series of school-books that are really adapted 
to the wants and possibilities of the schools of the present day. They are fresh, 
original and progressive throughout, fully up with the times in matter and methods. 


They 


are brief and comprehensive, and directly to the 
substantial and attractive books, and are the lowest-price 


oint. They are very 
texts in the market. 


An Unrivaled Showing. 
RIDPATH’S HISTORIES OF THE UNITED STATES have been before the public but 


four years, yet in that short time the sales aggregate 300,000 copies. 


They give uni- 


versal satisfaction to all classes of educators, and are equally popular in all sections of the 
country. They are being far more rapidly and extensively introduced into schools than 


any other text upon the subject. 
MILNE’S INDUCTIVE AR 


on their very first appearance. 


CS were received with the most enthusiastic favor 
During the first year of their publication, though adver- 


tised but meagerly and in the face of the most violent and vigorous opposition, they 
attained the fomarkable sale of nearly 80,000 copies. They are already in extensive 


use in all parts of the country. 


FORBRIGER’S PATENT DRAWING TABLETS constitute the only system of Drawing 


i tisfaction in the Public Schools. 
pow It is only during the last two years that it 


It has, in that time, been introduced into a 


and perfected in the Cincinnati Schools. 
been offered to the general public. 


number of schools than have all other sys.ems together. 


It was first carefully dasaioget 
as 


ater 
It is the only system whieh can 


be successfully taught without the aid of « special instructor. It promises soon to come 


into universal use. 


PRICE LIST. igohange, 
History of the U. Grammar School Edition...... e 
History ef the U. Academic Edition....... + 
Key to Practical, Embraciag Model Solutions 
Forbriger’s Drawing Tablet, Number anes 
Ferbriger’s Drawing Tablets, Numbers 2, B, amd 
Forbriger'’s Drawing Tablets, Numbers 5, G, md 7 


Bigaby’s First Lessons in Philology.. --- 


*S INDUCTIVE GRAMMAR. Ready in August. 
RIDPASIILNE’S ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. Ready in September. 
MILNE’S ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. In preparation. 


book sent to teachers or school officers for examination on receipt of the Intro- 
ot pe A which will be refunded on receipt of order for books for introduction. For 


Circulars, Specimen Pages, Price Liste, etc., address 


JONES BROTHERS & CoO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


N, B.—Teachers wanted to take orders, during vacation, for our Standard Subscription Books, 
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Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & 00., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
Publish the most popular and successful School-books. 
Among them are: 


Appleten’s New Readers. 

The Medel Copy-beoks with Sliding Copies. 

The Werd- ter (Speller, Grammar, and Copy- 
book combined). 

Stickney’s Language Beoks, just adopted in 


aackenbow’s New Am. N.E. edition. 


rusi*« Drawing “er 
Ceraell’s Geographies and Outline Maps. 
Markness’s Popular Sa Series. 
HMadley’s Greek 


Send for catalogue ~~ ie a complete list of 
books in all departments. 
Genl. Agt. for New England, 
W. HAZEN, 6 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ Library, 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 per annum. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents 


KB™ Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 

M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


& O0., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
by Practical Teachers! Oral 
and Written Combined ! 


NEW AMERICAN AN ARITHMETICS. 


PRICES. 
OOMPRISING: Intro. Ez 
The New American Arithmetic, Part 1........ 17 10 
The New American Arithmetic, Part 2........ 2a 1 
The New American Arithmetic, Part 3........ 3T «62 
The New American Practical Arith. 


(Being Pts. 2 and 3 bound together) 
With or Witheut Answers. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 

Brooks’ Classics. 

Co s English Literature. 
te’s Astronomy. 

Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 

Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 

Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 

Walker's Elements of Grammar. 

Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 

Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 

*,* For terms and other information, address the 
150 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 

Our new and 


to Scientific 
Technical Works ; sent free to any one who will for- 
ward address. 269 


OLARE. & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Andersen’s Histeries and Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome 
Themson’s New Arithmetics aud Algebra; 
KMeetel’s French Course 
Reed aad Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English; 
hysiolegy and Hygiene. 
D. WILLIAMS, 4gt., ABRAM BROWN, 
“5 Madison 8t., Chicago. 117 Devonshire St., Boston. 


414 Broadway, New York. 


Adams’s Improved Arithmetic, « $ 65 
Olmsted's School Astronomy (Snell), « 166 
Parker’s First Lessons, Natural Philosophy, -50 
Parker’s Natural (Plympton), 1.50 
Preston’s Bookk 1.65 
Scott's Manual of Uni States History, 
Scott’s Review History of the United States, -70 
Zachos’s New American Speaker, . 1.65 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield BOSTON. 


GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
Revised, 1879. College Examination 


NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
By WensTex WELLS, of Boston University. 


For information, address the Publishers. 


Problems added. | p 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Sinoe the Beginning - the School Year, 1879, 


WENTWORTH'S CEOMETRY 


Has been adopted by niore than Forty Colleges and 
about Four Hundred Preparatory Schools. . 

“The best Geometry for schools I ever saw.” —Dr. 
Thos. Hill, ex-Prest. ard College. 

“ Stands, "the test of use in class, aa ves the best of 
results.” —C. A. Waldo, Instr. of Math. , Wesleyan Univ. 

“I welcome it among books of fts class as thoroughly 
honest, and founded on the only method galeer a to the 
successful teaching of Elementa 
Hardy, Prof. ow ath., Dartmouth Coll. 

a So. complete satisfied with it, that it does not now 
seem that any o er book is ever likely to take its place.” 
—J. B. Sewall, Princ. Thayer Acad., Braintree, Mass, 

Teachers should not fail to examine this book ‘before 
forming new classes. 
Introduction Price of Plane Bermeny, 
Introduction Price of Plane and Soli Pa / 

Full Descriptive Catalogue of all our 
tions sent free to any address 

GINN & EATH, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publish Franklin 8q. NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The The Only Ilustrated School Edition in the World. 


F. Epwp. A. + deme LL.D., of the Univ. 
Dublin , author of “Shakspere: His Mir Art.” 
incline to think that no edition is likely to be so use- 
ful for school and home reading as yours. Your notes 
contain so much accurate instruction, with so little that 
is eugene’ you do not neglect the xsathetic study of 
the play; in externals, paper, type, binding, ete., 
ou ea my ae « pleasant to the eyes’”’ (as well as 
to be desired to make one wise ”’)—no small matter, 
I think, with young readers and with old. 
From EpWin A, ABBOTT, M.A., “ Shake- 
m Grammar.” I have not seen any edition that 
— resses so much necessary information into so small 
» nor any that so completely avoids the common 
fauits ts of commentaries on Shakespeare,—needless repi- 
tition, su of amen explanation, and unscholar-like 
noring of difficulties. 
A. 0. New E 


262 Boston, ‘38. 


COWPER & Co. 
628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. H 
PUBLISHERS OF 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. | BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. | 
WARREN'S New Geographies. a 

»| GREENE'S New Grammars. | ‘42 Grand St. 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. YORK. 
BERARO'S New U. S. History. 

CHICAGO. 


APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


HOUGHTON, |, MIFFLIN, & 00., & CO., 


feliow, t, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. 16mo, $1.25. 
AMERICAN PROSE. A companion volume to 
“American Poems.” Selections from the works of 
Hawthorge, » Lopes Longfellow, Whittier, Hol 
Lowell, Th With Introduction an 
Notes, which ad it an reading-book Tor 


| ‘the works of Long- 


High and Grammar or and no less attractive to 
the general reader. $1.2 

BALLADS AND LY ‘RECS. Selected and ar- 
ranged by HENRY CABOT LODGE. 16mo. A very at- 
tractive collection of about one hundred and —— 
the best ballads and lyrics in English and Ame 
literature. Hardly any striking poem of these classes, 
from “ Chevy Chase” to “The Wonderful One-Hoss 
Shay,” is omitted from book, which is e de- 
sirable for use in schools and the family circ 25. 
Andrews’ Latin Series. 

Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. ae 
Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts. 
Greene’s English Language. -05 

Murdock’s Vocal Culture. $1.25. 

Richardson’s Primer of American Literatare. 50c. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies ; 

Webster's Dictionaries ; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
az 14 Milk Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & 
YORK, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 

Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A fall Common School course in two books.). 

@Olucy’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 

Pattersen’s Spellers. 

Colten’s New Gedgfapi 

lish Literature. 

utiine of U. Mistory. 

New Physiology. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Avery’s Elements of Natural 

Hills Elem. of ae and Com on. 
almer’s eof Beokk 

Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


8. E. BEEDE, Dubuque, la.; O. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


"| Atwater’s Blementary 


+4 Schmitz’s German Grammar. 


PHILADEL PE! 

Invite tion to the following Edacational Works 
published by them: 

Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanfora’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman's mology: 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 


Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham's Bducational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 


Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 22 


PORTER & OOATES 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 
The following are the newest and best text-books, 
and are endorsed by prominent educators as superior 
to all others: 
Baub’s Normal First Reader. 
Second 
Third 
Feurth 
“ Fifth 
Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
Complete 
Buckwalter’s Speller. 
Comprehensive ‘ 
Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Bheteric. 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 


&@ Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 
23 Franklin Boston, Mase.” 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING O0O., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 


Maury’s Geograph 

Holmes’ Beaders, iste and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmeties, A zebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Serie«. 155 az 


MACMILLAN & 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxley’s Lessonsin Elem. 04.20 
Geikie’s Lesseus in Physical Geo 4.1 
Hescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chem 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessensin Legic, .90 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astronomy, 1.35 

Educational Catalogue sent free on application, 
154 az 22 Bond Street. New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


‘* Presenting ina handy form a History of the 
events and movements of the present century, in 
our own country, throughout the British Empire, 
on the Continent of Europe. and in America.” 


JUST OUT, 


THE 19™ CENTURY, 


A HIsTORY. 
By BOBEBT MACKENZIE, 
Crown 8vo. 464 pp. $1.75. 
* Written ina si terse and pictu: 
the work is & a record facta, but i he 


tory in the truest sense, and in its most instructi 
attractive form.”’ 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 


- 23 Hawley 8St., Boston, 
Have Just Published . 

WORDS AND NUMBERS. A Lesson- 
Book for Primary Schools. By Henry E. 
SAWYER, A.M., Associate Principal in State Nor- 
mal School, New Britain, Conn. 16mo. 


Sent for examination on receipt of 18 cts. 

This work is designed for the second year Teeny 
Schools, and is based on an entirely new 
bines in one book, with sufficient Kw. 
els for teachers, the sub to lenght atin 
the second year; so that, wit the exception of a 
Reader, no other book will be needed. The manual 
was originally prepared for primary schools on the 
author’s supervision, and is pubiished at the request of 
teachers who have used it and seen the results of its use. 

Circulars on 80- 
licited. hers, as above ; 


com 


= 
J.B. LIPPIN( COTT & CO. -, Publishers 


New 


Vol. Xil.—No. 3. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 
Educational Publications. 


a 
Guyot'’s Wall zaphies, 


‘Sheldon’ New 1 Readers, 
Pelter’s New Arithm 
Cooley's Physics, 
‘enney’s Zoologies, 
end ony valuable Grammar and High-school Text 
For information and terms of introduction, 
or address 


WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 


180 233 Hawley Street, Bosten. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York. 


School Music Books. 
THE SONC SHEAF, 
Llecti f Vocal Music 
two, Three Four P Parts; with 
Elementary Cou 
Sample Copy by Mail........Pifty Cents 
HAPPY HOURS, 
A popular collection of Songs, with Brief Ele- 


mentary Course, for Schools Academies, &c. 
Sample by Mail............Thirty Cents. 


ces $1.00, 
Address the ‘iin as above. 223 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 


Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York 
Payson, Dunteon & Scribner's Depy Books. 
Barthoi 


omew’s Series. 

Dinsmore’s Graded 8 ing Blanks. 

Patterson’s Composition Beoks. 

Crosby’s Greek Text Books. 

Hanson’s Latin Course. 

The Cambridge Course of Physics. 

Wilsen’s Treatise on Punctuation. | 
Catalogues, etc., solicited. 


General. Ni 
lites A. 8. MANSON, St.. Boston. 


@. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


PUBLISH w ¥e ORK. 
Hart’s German 

(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 7&e. to te 

The Series (30 vols.), 
The Advanced Science Series 
Putnam’s World’s Progress tin. hey 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of praphy 5.00 
Per -50 
Treland’s Pocket Classical 75 


Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Bonets, 1.25 
Day’s Psychology » Ethics, Asthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 


Full list, with specimen pages, 


GEO. 
381 Washington B 
329 Educational Agent for Now Peoginnd. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


great} AND EpvuOcATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the system a® Industrial Drawing 
for public PRoF. WALTER SMITH, 
supervisor of in the Boston Public 
Schools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Medels for the = 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of 
and science. 
Materials. 


ts represented in their 
oy colors, and arranged for instruction with object 


Prang’s American Chromos. 15523 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


NEW TEXT-BOOK. 


BURR ON STRESSES. 
A course on the Stresses in 


Bridge and Roof Trusses, Arched Ribs, and 
Suspension Bridges. 
Prepared for the Department of Civil Engineering at 
the Renselgor Polytechnic Institute, 
By W. H. BURR, C. E., 
Prof. Rational and Technical Mechanics. 


THOMAS H, BUSH, Agent, 


256 70 Metropolitan Block, 


1vol.,8vo, 12 Folding Plates and Wood-cuts. Clot, 
$3.50. 217 


MoGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS are the latest, 
the most attractive, and the best Readers publis 

They cover a wider range of the best 
ture than at any other series 

They contain selections from the writings of two hun- 
dred (200) standard authors, 

They are better and more profusely illustrated than 
“"Tuey are embellished with 274 vings, all 

ey are em engra new, 

by 60 of the best artists in America. 

They are adapted to modern methods of teaching. 


The Typography, Print and are in the 
highest style of the book- 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Spellers. 


400,000 Four Hundred Thousand Introduced in Four Months, 400,000 


Price. 
McGuffey’s Revised change. Introd. 


Firat Reader, - - - 10 
Second Reader, - - - 15 
Third Reader, - - - 20 
Fourth Reader, - 25 
Fifth Reader, - - - 40 
Sixth Reader, - - - 50 
Speller, - - 10 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG 
M. W. TEWESBURY, New-Engiand Agent, 


Ne. 8 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Cincinnati and New. York. 
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NEW-ENGLAND JO ‘OF ED CATI ON.’ 


The Best’ and’ Most Popular /Books for the ‘Least’ Money, 


ROB: 


PUBLISHED BY 


36 Bromfiel? Street, Boston. 


Supplementary Readers. 


The Publishers will have ready for the 


FALL SCHOOLS, 


Two New Books 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING, 

Con. F. W. PARKER, and LOUIS H. MARVEL, 

Supervisor of Public Schools, Superintendent of Schools, 
Boston, Gloucester, Mass, 


These books will meet a long-felt want in our) 
best schools, and their appearance has already 


created a wide-spread interest among our best 
educators. 


Specimen pages are now ready for distribution. 


Greenleaf’s Series of Arithmetics, 
REVISED AND IMPROVED, 

Are now used in upwards of 40 cities and 2,000 towns in the 

Eastern and Middle States, and have recently been introduced 


into hundreds of schools in Iowa, Illinois, Kansas. and 
other States of the west, and are growing in popular favor daily. 


GREENLEAF'S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 


BEVISED IN 1879, 
Less than one year before the public, is now used in hundreds 
of High-Schools and Academies, and is regarded by teach- 
ers as by far the best Algebra of its grade ever published. 


It has many new features, including problems taken from late | 


College Examination Papers. The practical teacher must 
appreciate this work. 


NEW: UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
By WEBSTER WELLS, 8.B., 
Of Boston University and Mass. Institute of Technology. 


This book is a logical, complete presentation of the subject, 
containing all recent improvements, and is being generally 


Gilbert's Introductory: and Graded Spellers, 


THE INTRODUCTORY SPELLER bas the following 
eget to recommend it, which make it the most popular 
n use 


1. Perfect Gradation. 
2. we ons i those that should be in the Vocabulary of 
i 

3. It y . Complete Course in Spelling for the Common 

choo 

4. The Words are arranged for Drill in Pronunciation. 

5. Dictation Exercises in Script on almost every page. 

6. Special attention to Words of Similar Sound but of dif- 

Serent meaning. 
7. The arrangement of Words tr ’Columns is such as to 
Emphasize peculiarities in Spelling. 

8. Rules of Spelling and Common Abbreviations are given. 

9, The mechanical work is excellent and the price low, 
ait the GRADED TEST SFELLER for Grammar and 
High Schools,— 

The words are printed just as the pupil meets them in every- 
day reading. 

The list is made up of the words tn every-day use, and such 
as are likely to be mis-spelled. 

Five hundred geographical names are given. This feature 
combines a geographical review with a lesson in spelling. 


Thirty-three pages of Test. Sentences for Analysis and 


Parsing are added to the work. Teachers will find this an 
eapecially valuable feature, ase it saves the pupil the extra 


introduced in our best Colleges and Universities. 


expense of buying a separate book for this work. 


Among our other Popular Text-Books we would call attention to the 


New Manual of Intellectual 


Arithmetic, 


EXERCISES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 


FOLSOM’S CICERO, &c., &c. 


&& Special terms for Introduction given, and correspondence solicited. 


S. E.. BEEDE, 
(Grosvenor & Harger), DUBUQUE, IOWA. 


ORLANDO LEACH, 
19 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & GO., © 


ine 


36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


Publishers. 


STANDARD BOOKS “OF PERMANENT VALUE. 


COLEGROVE’S 


Bears the palm over of no text-book to LEE & SHEPARD, Beaten, 


Toe AHN-HENN Meruops or 


German, French, and Latin, 


being easy, practical, and lew-priced, carefully 
graded and therough, with 


WALL-CHARTS, READERS, AND KEYS, 


(which latter being very useful for dictation gnaeaienes. 
sold te teachers only), are fast supe se other 
methods of instruction in Public Schools, Academies, 
and Colleges. Specimen pages sent gratis; copies for 
examination at half price. Best terme for introduction 
and exchange. ve assortment of 
GERMAN CLASSICAL PIECES, 

for use in colleges, at from 10 cts, each. Largest stock 
of German Books in all departments. Kindergar- 
ten Material and Kindergarten Books. Terrestrial, 
Celestial, and Relief Globes. Catalogues gratis. 

Foreign Books and Periodicals imported 
from Germany, England, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, 
Greece, Brazil, and other countries. 

E. STEIGER, 
26 Park Place, New YorK. 


PHYSICAL LIFE 
BOTH SEXES. 


brilliant book, fencinating in style, pure in 


ace, endorsed by ‘inns every-where. An 
rate exposition of the Physieal Life of Man 
t oman, Elev printed and fully Illus- 
rated. Ext 


traordina: nducements to Agents. 
_ JONES BROTHE Cincinnati, Ohio. 


‘WILLIAM WOOD & U0., 


27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 
BLISH 
Brewn’s First of Enyiixsh di: ammar. 
Beware Institutes ef English Grammar. 
Brown’s Grammar of Grammars. 
tkinson’s Ganot's ysice. 
_ Very favorable terma for introduction. 248 tf 


WORTHINGTON'S NEW BOOKS. 
I: WITH OTHER POE By THEODORE 
TILTON. With Steel Ritebie. 1 vol., 
gilt top; $1.75. 
PROCTOR’S NEW BOOK 
WAYS MADE E SMOOTH, By RIOWARD A. 


TOR. 1 vol., 12mo cloth; $2.2 
APYRUS LEAVES: ' With LONGFEL- 
W, LOWELL and others. Quarto, ol gilt; $5. 


BR. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, 


Stier’s Words of the Lord Jesus, 3 vols..... $13 00 
Fairbairn’s Typology of Scripture. 2 vols..... 5 00 
Knapp’s Christian Theology. 8vo..........--.. 3.00 
Homiletic Quarterly......... +- year, 2 00 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
37 Park Row, New York City 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphig, publishers aa 
Interlinear Classics. 


ears merel 


* We do amiss to spend seven or eight 
scraping together so much miserable La’ 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one year.’’—Milton 

Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 

and Livy, each, $2.25. Homer’s Iliad, Gospel 
St. John, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, each, §2. 15. 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar ; 
adapted to the ne Series of Classics, and to 
al ther dard Frost’s American 

ent’s nda eakers, 8 
8 iors, Pinnock’s Schoot Histories, Lord’s School 
stories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 

te Sample es of Interlinears free. Send for 
terms and 247 az 


POPULAR EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


INTRODUCTORY PRICES. 

American Standard of Penmanship. 
Tracing-books, os. 
American Standard Drawing.. 
Greene’s First Steps in Language... 
Klementary, Nos. cece 

American Standard Writing’ Spellers . 
American Standard ( vmposition Book... 
& 

2602z 76 Duane St., N.Y.; 15 Bromfie:! =t., 


HN W. LOVELL 
JO 24 Bond 8r., YORK. 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 


ickens’s Complete Works, 15 vols., $22. 
History of Engiand,+ 10. 
Macauiay’s Mist. of England, 5 « 
Kollin’s Ancient History, 4 6.00 
Piutarch’s Lives ied 4.50 
Taine’s English Literature, i « 1.50 
Schmitz’s Aucient History, 1.25 


Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 


THE FREE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF 
THE UNITED STATES. — 


RANCIS ADAMS 
the National Education League. 


A BOOK $1.75. 
ATOR NEW-ENG. PUB. CO., _ 
UONEEDS. 16; Hawley 8t., Boston. 


and Greek 


50 MONEY, 


“The beet” have 
LEGROVE Dr. Grove, Wesleyan Univ., 
“ COL a 


Pres 


Bangs, 
New Conn. SCIEN TIFI 
It is brief and accurate Petty. 
Ed. Weekly. GRAMMAR, 
“‘ No other text-book on any science has ever been so 
perfectly adapted to save time and labor. Isa new ins 
important one of present centu 
hers afd students rejoice.”"— Nat'l Jour. 
By $1 25; Intro., $1.00; Examin’, 75 cta, 
UTHORS’ PUBLISHING 00., Publishers, 


27 Bond Street, New York. 


KNIGHY, 


14 Milk St., Boston, 


Booksellers, Stationers 


AND DEALERS IN - 
4) TEACHERS’ SUPPLIES. (} 


swWe carry the largest stock of School 
and College Text-books to be found in New 
England. A full line of Blank Books and 
-| Stationery, adapted to every want. Special 
discounts to Teachers and School Boards. 
Correspondence solicited, ADDRESss 48 ABovB. 


HOW 
TO 
SAVE 


National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the kind in the U, 8S. 

Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RaTEs, Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A fall line of SCHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLcBEs always on hand. Price-list on 
application. Supplies,all kinds. 
Address HE & 


CAWN 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
(6 BROMFIELD STREET, 


GET 


EVERYTHING needed in all grades of Schools. The 
emies, Public and Te, 

solicted. 


OM teachers Prompt atten- 


tion given to orders by mail. 


“ “ Third a 
“ 4 First “ “ 
“ “ 


Price, 
jackets th the & ‘enh. 


NEW. HYGIENIC. AND. SCIENTIFIC: BOOKS, 


BIBLE HYGIENE; or, Hints. By aPHYSIOIAN. 
12mo, cloth 


pp., cloth; proce, At. 50. 
WATER ANALYSI SIS, fi Ranitary Purposes. Hilus., 
12mo, cloth; price, @ 
BLAKISTON, 
OOKBELLER, AND IMPORTE 
alnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHER, 
271 1012 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philidetphia. 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Wesetiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lioyd’s Liternture for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal ™ 
Fewsmi Kuglish Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unurivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson's Science. 


247 eow 


Happy Songs, 
FOR DAY SCHOOLS. 
THOS. KANE & CO., School Furnishers, 
276 ¢ 248 Wabash Ave., Chicage. 
Laura Dewey Bridgman, 


THE DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND GIRL. | 
Second Editien, Enlarged. 


AND EDUCATION of this remarkable 
bee Teacher, MRS. MARY SWIFT LAMSO 
Introduction by Prof. Epwarps A. PARK, 


Commissions. Address 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CoO., 
237 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


EW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF 
16 HAWLEY STREET, 


of every description. 


HEALTH, AND ; a Guide to Domestic 
A.M.,M.D,.12mo, 


ACTIVE AGENTS wanted to canvass for the Lire 


ous, 
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8, 
jes, 
| Text 
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n One, 
plete | 
| 
0., 
| 
p1.95 
1.25 
5.00 
135 
50 
1.60 
75 
1.285 
ete. 
and. (Ae GRADED SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
BY PROFESSOR TWEED. 
| No. 1, Adnptel for Birt Primary. 
| 
| 
MITH, 
Public 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. 3, 


THE EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


D. APPLETON % CO., New York, Boston, and Chicago, 


APPLETONS’ SCHOOL 


one BY 


A. J. BICKOFF, A.M., 
Supt. of Instruct., Cleveland, O. 


WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D., 
Supt. o&f Schools, St. Lowis, Mo. 


FIVE BOOKS, SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Although these books have been before the public but a short time, they have attained an unprecedented 


READERS, 


MARK BAILRY, A.M., 
Instr. in Elocution, Yale Coll. 


I. Cornell’s Primary 


CORNELL’S 


THE BEST. THE CHESPEST. 
The Text and Maps thoroughly Revised, and ali the recent Geographical Changes in both Continents noted 


GEOGRAPHIES. 


REVISED EDITIONS. 


THE MOST POPULAR. 


and embodied. 


THE COMMON-SCHOOL SERIES. 
Geogra 


phy. IE, Cornell’s Intermediate Geography. 


eaccess and popularity. During the past year a million copies were introduced into the schools of the country. 
Among the cities and States now using them are: New York, Brooklyn, Newark, Jersey City, Paterson, N. J.; 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Cleveland, Ohio; Wheeling, W. Va.; Oakland, Cal.; Davenport, lowa; Kansas City, Mo. ; 
Lawrence, Kansas ; Logansport, Ind.; Racine, Wis. ; and the States of Minnesota and South Carolina. The 
test of class-use has everywhere confirmed the favorable opinions that were expressed on their first appearance. 

A sample set of the five books will be forwarded, post-paid, to teachers and school officers for examination, 
with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.15. 


APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICAL SERIES. 


By G. P. QUACKENBOS, LL.D. 
Upon the Basis of the Works of George R. Perkins, LL.D. NEW REVISED EDITIONS. 

This series of Arithmetics is as nearly perfect, in all respects, as care, thought, and labor, could make it. 
All the extended experience of the author, and his happy faculty of imparting instruction to the young, aided 
by suggestions from our best teachers, have been brought to ,to produce a clear, comprehensive, philo- 
sophical, and practical system. 


The Pen and Picture Language Series. 
BY J. STICENEY. 


OCHILD’S BOOK OF LANGUAGE.;| LETTERS AND LESSONS IN LAN- 
A Graded Series of Lessons and Blanks, in GUAGE. 


Four Numbers. 
Part I Invention. 


Free-Hand and Inventive Drawing. 
KRUSI'S EASY DRAWING-LESSONS, for Kindergarten and Primary Schools. 


Three Series, 12 Cards each. Sample number, 10 cents, 
KRUSI'S CRADED COURSE. 


Primary. Four; ADVANCED PERSPECTIVE AND 


SYNTHETIC SERIES. 
beoks. SHADING SERIES. High School. Four 


ANALYTICAL SERIES. Intermediate. 
Six beoks. 


books. 
GRBEEN’S PRIMARY DRAWING 


Til Studies in Plants. 
IV. Studies of Words. 


PartII Conversation. 
Part III. Literature. 


CARDS. ForSiate and Blackboard Exer- 
cises. In two Parts, of twelve Cards and 
thirty-six Exercises each. 


PERSPECTIVE SERIES. Grammar 
Scheel. Four beoks, 


These charming books for Language and Composition Exercises in primary grades are attracting wide 
attention. Such aids for young pupils have been greatly needed in our schools, and every child should 


Also, courses in Elementary Mechanical Drawing, Architecture, Textile Designs, and Outline and Relief 
— for High Schools, Technical Schools, and private students. 
hese are the only systematic series of books on Industrial Drawing published. 


Full descriptive circulars 


have them. forwarded on application. 
THE PRIMARY AND MODEL COPY-BOOKS,; THE BE ST BOOKS | PIECES TO SPEAK: And How to Speak Them. 


SLIDING COPIES. 
The only Series of Copy-Books with movable copies, the superior 
advantages of which are too obvious to be dispate:|. 
The only Series of Copy-Books which insures rapid improvement at 
every stage of the papil’s practice. 
_ ‘The only Series of Copy-Books which makes instruction in the subject 
of Penmanship easy, practical, and invariably successful. 


The Primer Series. 


SCIENCE, 
HISTORY, and 
LITERATURE. 


Twenty-five volumes now published. The object of these Primers is 
to convey information in such a way as to make it intelligible and inter- 
esting to young pupils. As a means for leading them to an accurate 
comprehension of the impressive truths of science and history, these 
unique, concise, and interesting little treatises will be found most 
admirable. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


We offer to Teachers and Boards of Education OVER THREE HUNDRED 
different Text-Books, belonging to every branch of education, prepared 
by the best talent, experience, and scholarship, in the belief that they 
will be found unsurpassed in their respective departments. 

Among the popular standard works on our list are the following : 
Youmans’s Chemistry and Botany, Lockyer’s Astronomy, Le Conte’s 
Geology, Morse’s Zotlogy, Huxley and Youmans’s Physiology, besides a 
complete list of texts in the ancient modern languages. 

Teachers and school-officers are respectfully invited to address us on 
matters connected with the introduction and use of our publications. 
Immediate attention will be given to any letters or orders with which we 
may be favored, and the most satisfactory terms will be made for intro- 


duction. 
Educational Notes, 


containing a variety of interesting information, will be sent regularly to 
teachers or school-officers without charge, on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1,3 & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


BY H. H. BALLARD. 


Partl. For children over 12. 
Part 2. For children under 12. 


These are unique in plan, and excellent in matter and 
arrangement. They are issued in the form of cards, twenty 
in a set, each series adapted to certain ages and grades of 
pupils, New series will be added from time to time, so that 
fresh material may always be economically obtained. 


Ballard’s Words: And How to Put Them Together. 


Ballard’s Word-Writer: 


A series of bright, clear, animated and chiddlike lessons in 
grammar and composition. A valuable feature of these books 
is that they furnish abundance of work for the children, and 
work of such a nature that, while it is very easily understood, 
it cannot be carelessly nor hastily done. 


Quackenbos’s American History, 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


Accompanied with Numerous Illustrations and Thirty-six Colored Maps. 
BY G. P. QUACKENBOS, LL.D. 


This freshly compiled work is the latest effort of its well-known author, and has been prepared with special 
reference to improved modern methods of teaching, being accompanied with systematic Reviews in every 
conceivable variety analytical, geographic, chronological, and biographical,—with abstracts of the principal 
events, and with a bird’s-eye view of contemporaneous events at certain periods, etc. Special editions, with 
supplemental State histories, are published and supplied at same rates as the regular edition. 
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